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I nave gratefully accepted the honor of 
the invitation tendered to me by the trus- 
tees of the Julius and Rosa Sachs Endow- 
ment to deliver the Sachs Foundation Lee- 
tures this year. But I feel a certain degree 
of anxiety in approaching my task. My 
forerunners here, Professor Frederick J. E. 
Woodbridge and Sir Michael Sadler, the 
one an American and the other an English- 
man, are men of outstanding repute. They 
had the advantage of being able to address 
you in their mother tongue, and they dealt 
with general themes which could be very 
intelligibly set forth against a mental back- 
ground common to both the Anglo-Saxon 
As a German, I shall have to ad- 
dress you in a language that is not my 
mother tongue, and I shall have to deal 
with problems that arise out of German 
conditions which are not familiar to you. 
If I have made bold to enter on this task, 
it is beeause I know that I can count on 
your indulgence toward me as a stranger, 
and also because I firmly believe that the 


nations. 


1 The first of three lectures on ‘‘Secondary Edu- 
cation and Teacher Training in Germany,’’ de- 
livered at The Horace Mann School Auditorium, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, on Novem- 
ber 10, 1930, under the auspices of the Julius and 
Rosa Sachs Foundation and of Teachers College. 


problems of secondary education and the 
training of teachers are matters of inter- 
national interest, despite the strictly na- 
tional demands which these two functions 
of our educational systems have to fulfil. 
The solution of the main problem, there- 
fore, can undoubtedly be helped forward 
by a discussion of it between representa- 
tives of various nationalities. 

The war, and the political revolution 
which accompanied the close of the war 
in Germany, brought about a fundamental 
change in German political thought. The 
influence of that change has extended far 
and wide beyond the political field. Per- 
haps the most characteristic example of the 
effect of this influence is to be found in the 
nature of the reform which has been intro- 
duced in the spheres of secondary educa- 
tion and the training of teachers. These 
two functions of our educational system 
have been brought into organic articulation 
with each other. And you will be pleased 
to learn, from the account which I intend 
to give you, that American educational 
ideals have stood as sponsors for this re- 
form. Many of the ideas championed by 
Professor John Dewey have been adopted, 
while others have had a direct or indirect 
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influence in the actual reshaping of our 
system. 

The problem of secondary education in- 
volves two questions which we shall have 
to face here. In the first place: How can 
a uniform national system of higher educa- 
tion be established which will at one and 
the same time take into account the diver- 
gent interests of the various professions 
and the manifold demands of everyday 
life? The second question relates to the 
organization of our teacher-training system. 
The peculiar social conditions which exist 
in Germany make this question more diffi- 
cult for us than it is elsewhere. But, to 
a certain extent, the same difficulty exists 
in every country. The question may be 
put thus: How can the principle of uni- 
formity be carried out over the whole na- 
tional field of education, when so many 
social diversities exist within the body of 
the nation itself? These two problems 
have an international significance, even 
though historical conditions have formu- 
lated them otherwise in the United States 
of America. 

I shall begin by explaining to you how 
the matter stands specifically for Germany. 
It will therefore be the purpose of my 
address to-day to give you a picture of 
Germany’s educational situation as it im- 
pressed itself on my own mind through 
the personal experiences which I had in the 
administration of the educational system of 
the largest of the German states during the 
critical decade that has just closed. 

Any person who, like myself, held a 
public position in the state during that 
period when our political system was un- 
dergoing a radical transformation could 
not have failed to be impressed by the rush 
of pedagogical reform programs which were 
borne in upon us with the pressure of a 
floodtide. Only a small fraction of these 
ideas and suggestions has as yet been put 
into practice. Indeed, there are many who 
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think that this whole reform movement 
was in reality a sort of fever epidemic from 
which the schools suffered more than they 
gained. One often hears it stated that the 
revolution brought forth nothing new at a!! 
in the way of productive thought, and that 
this holds good especially in the educational! 
sphere. But there are others who claim 
that the political revolution has introduced 
a new era in pedagogical theory and prac- 
tice. Which of these opinions is correct? 

It can not be denied that the radica! 
change which has taken place in our system 
of political government has brought about a 
marked alteration in our conception of the 
state and human society. This altered con- 
ception affects the personal issues of every- 
day life, wherever there is question of the 
functions of the state in relation to the 
social community, and vice versa. Our 
practice in this respect has gone beyond 
our theory; for all those interests and 
sections of the community which have re- 
fused to acknowledge in theory our present 
political régime have by no means been slow 
to avail themselves of their new democratic 
freedom in their social outlook and _ be- 
havior. So far, at least, a fundamental 
change has taken place in the relations be- 
tween the state and the social community. 
And this change must needs have affected 
our educational policy, because the educa- 
tional system is naturally the servant both 
of the state and of the social community. 
Yet it would be radically untrue to assert 
that the revolution has brought a new ideal 
of education into existence. That is out 
of the question. All the new pedagogical 
ideas which hold sway in the schools, ad- 
ministered by our present state system, 
trace their origin back to prewar times. 
The practical difference between those times 
and now is that the pedagogical ideas of 
which I have spoken were then only ideas, 
existing in the realm of abstract theory, 
and now they are operative in the realm 
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of fact. And it was the political revolu- 
tion which brought about the conditions 
that made this factual operation possible. 
What is called ‘‘the era of the child’’ be- 
van before the war. By that I mean that, 
in all practical pedagogies, the great move- 
ment was in full swing which released the 
child from the imposition on its mind of 
some outer system of knowledge in which no 
thought was taken of the natural abilities 
or aptitudes of the child itself. The move- 
ment which changed all this was already 
in being before the war; but it was only 
in the new state that this principle of peda- 
vogies attained its full triumph, overthrow- 
ing finally all the older ideas. The result 
of this great change is that, in the educa- 
tional ideal now established in our schools, 
the kernel, or what I may call the radiating 
center—the starting point, if you will—is 
not any abstract idea or body of ideas or 
any system of teaching, but simply the 
child itself. And the child is considered 


not merely as an individual but also as a 


member of society. 

This, of course, is not a new conception. 
It was already in being before the war, but 
the form and fashion of it were then dif- 
ferent. In prewar times education was in- 
spired by the ideal of the state, and was 
directed toward the enhancement of that 
ideal in the mind of the pupils. Of course 
the state is the most obvious and the closest 
at hand, as it were, of the various forms 
which are functional parts of human so- 
ciety. But in the old days the accent of 
our educational policy was on the state as 
a distinet and formal entity rather than as 
a social organization. But the present 
change has brought into the foreground 
a simple vision of human society as the 
ideal which our educational system is de- 
signed to serve. In our present practice 
the state’s form of social organization 
comes into view only in a secondary light. 
In other words, under the old régime the 


state was the principal ideal and human 
society was subservient to it; but now the 
state is made subservient to the human 
ideal. This is a new departure. It shows 
itself concretely in the practice of placing 
the child and the social concept as the 
starting points of our educational system. 

Looked at from the standpoint of the 
school organization, the educational policy 
of the old days set up a dual system. One 
part of this system embraced the secondary 
schools, the technical colleges and the uni- 
versities. The other embraced the Volks- 
schule or elementary schools. The differ- 
ence between these two was something more 
than a difference in the grade of teaching; 
it was rather a difference between the re- 
spective functions which the two sections 
discharged. Those who attended the ele- 
mentary schools were shut out from the 
higher schools and colleges. The former 
catered to one class of the population and 
the latter to another. In our social life 
these two classes never mingled with one 
another. It was much the same as in the 
military organization, where the chasm that 
separated the officer class from the common 
soldiers was impassable. Only in rare cases 
could those who had graduated from our 
elementary schools proceed to the higher 
grades of education in the secondary schools 
and universities. 

What were the chief features of the 
cultural ideal set before the pupils in each 
of these branches of our educational sys- 
tem? Let me first take the case of our 
higher education. The ideal which held 
sway here was the transcendental human- 
ism of our classical era, the era symbolized 
by the names of Goethe and Humboldt, 
Fichte, Schelling and Schleiermacher. If 
we take the intellectual renaissance of the 
sixteenth century as the first historical 
phase of humanism, then we can speak of 
the epoch of our idealistic philosophy as 
the second phase. In both cases the con- 
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ception of humanity was borrowed from 
the ideal of classic antiquity ; with this dif- 
ference, however, that human thought and 
human conduct, the human intellect and 
the moral-esthetic character or ethos were 
objects of study rather than of life. Those 
who have had experience with the practical 
influence of the humanist ideal in our 
schools, when and if that ideal was ever 
really a practical formative force, must 
have realized that, on the whole, it was 
no more than an intellectual exercise. The 
humanistic ideal, in the classic sense, was 
a formative cultural foree in our schools 
only so far as it involved the discipline of 
study and the enlargement of the mental 
faculties through the acquirement of knowl- 
edge. Of course every educational ideal 
must in some way or other perform an in- 
tellectual function. But the weak point of 
our higher education in prewar times, and 
to a certain extent even to-day, was that 
the acquirement of abstract knowledge was 
considered the sole and adequate task of our 
training. In other words, a man was con- 
sidered educated according to the amount 
of knowledge he had acquired. But it was 
different in the classic ideal after which we 
were striving; for in the ideal of classic 
antiquity the training of the intellect and 
its enrichment with knowledge were con- 
sidered only as partial factors in the edu- 
eation of an all-round cultured person. 
Nevertheless, it must be admitted that the 
ideal of learning in our higher schools was 
very high. But it was the exclusive privi- 
lege of that social class whose children at- 
tended the higher schools and colleges. 

It was in the nature of this ideal that it 
could not prevail in the elementary schools ; 
these schools had quite another task to ful- 
fil. Training of the intellect alone could 
have little meaning ; because the elementary 
schools had to educate the masses of the 
people and fit them for the practical duties 
of everyday life. 
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Looked at from the historical point of 
view, this dualism between the elementary 
schools and higher education can be easily 
understood. The elementary school was 
originally founded for the purpose of com- 
batting illiteracy. And an advance of ip- 
estimable value was certainly made whey 
the great masses of the people were taught 
reading, writing and arithmetic. Further- 
more, our elementary schools were from the 
very beginning an educational instrument 
in the hands of the state. In the moral! 
and spiritual spheres they fulfilled a fune- 
tion similar to that of militaristic training 
in the army. It was the task of the ele- 
mentary school to spread useful and prac- 
tical everyday knowledge among the people, 
to bring up the children to an appreciation 
of their various civic duties and responsi- 
bilities and to ineuleate sound religious 
ideas in their minds. Crown and altar, the 
church and the state, were thus united, and 
to serve them both faithfully was the chief 
aim of the elementary school. 

“If we try to realize the significance of 
such conditions, we shall readily under- 
stand how it was impossible to have any 
inner structural or organic union between 
the two branches of public education which 
prevailed in prewar Germany. With the 
improvement of teaching methods in the 
public schools during the last decade of 
the nineteenth century, certain phases of 
what I have called our second humanism 
were introduced into the elementary 
schools from the higher centers of learn- 
ing. This borrowing, however, from the 
higher schools was of a purely intellectual 
character or affected only the teaching 
methods. The curriculum of the elemen- 
tary school did not really take over from 
the higher schools any subjects from the 
body of scientific training imparted in 
the higher spheres. The system of higher 
training in colleges and universities, be- 
cause it imparted pure learning as such, 
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at least achieved a genuine humanistic 
purpose, so far as it developed and trained 
the intellectual faculties of the students. 
But the elementary school imparted its 
lessons without any attempt at developing 
the thinking faculties of the pupils. It 
is true, indeed, that the higher schools were 
strongly influenced by the authoritarian 
principle, but this was only an influence. 
In the elementary schools it held absolute 
control. The elementary schools had their 
own substitute for the humanism of the 
higher schools. That substitute was re- 
ligious instruction. This of course can be 
of outstanding value, when it develops and 
brings into play the deeper spiritual powers 
of the human soul; but it is harmful if it 
wastes itself in the mere mechanical impart- 
ing of religious doctrine. Unfortunately, 
this latter danger was not recognized or 
guarded against. 

From all this you will see that the whole 
function of German education in prewar 
times was fashioned and directed by the 
class or caste system of the old régime. 
And this was so not merely by reason of 
a historical coincidence. It was a policy 
planned and willed and carried out with 
a set and definite purpose. We had an ex- 
ample of it in the dispute which arose over 
the problem of the training of teachers. 

The division of our people into two ecul- 
tural groups, which developed apart from 
each other and finally came to a stage 
where it was impossible for the one to un- 
derstand the other, has been explicitly and 
almost wholly set aside under the new 
régime. Not that everybody must now at- 
tend the higher schools and the universities. 
In the very nature of things that would be 
unthinkable; and, from the economic point 
of view, it would be only a wild dream. 
Nor has the new state decreed that all the 
children of men are born with like natures 
and like talents, and that they ought to be 
given equal opportunities to develop them 
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accordingly. So long as humanity is made 
up of men and women, and not of machines 
that may be ordered from some factory or 
other, so long will we have to deal with 
personal aptitudes of various kinds, de- 
manding a corresponding variety in our 
system of teaching. The chief difference, 
from this point of view, between the educa- 
tional policy of the old régime and that of 
nowadays is that diversity of talent is rec- 
ognized as a dispensation of nature, and 
that the student who gives evidence of high- 
class mental powers must be given a chance 
to develop them, no matter to what social 
group he may belong. In other words, the 
facilities for higher education are no longer 
the privilege of the wealthier or the aristo- 
cratic classes of the community. 

Naturally this ideal has not been fully 
‘arried out in practice. Education costs 
money, and we are not yet in the fortunate 
position to be able to offer to all our chil- 
dren the chance to develop whatever special 
gifts they may possess. For a long time 
the economic situation of parents and the 
means at the disposal of educational au- 
thorities will continue to influence, and in 
some eases to control, the extent and man- 
ner in which higher education can be 
placed at the disposal of the nation’s youth. 
sut this is generally deplored and is looked 
upon as an undesirable state of things. 
Within the bounds of possibility, every 
effort will be made to break down the eco- 
nomic barriers and open the whole field of 
education to these young people who, be- 
cause of their natural talents, should be 
allowed to enter those richer parts of the 
field which have hitherto been the preserves 
of a privileged class. The principle of 
opening up these broad opportunities of 
education arises from a recognition of the 
welfare of the nation as a whole. 

Under no circumstances would an educa- 
tional policy be suggested to-day or toler- 
ated if an attempt were made to pursue it, 
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which was designed to serve the interests 
of the wealthier classes and place obstacles 
in the path of poorer students who might 
wish to raise their stations in life. But 
this attitude was not born of the political 
revolution. It has sprung from ideas and 
principles already in vogue and widely pro- 
mulgated even in the nineteenth century. 
These principles, however, are now for the 
first time explicitly recognized and put 
into practice. And this is because the 
situation brought about by the political 
revolution made such recognition and 
practice possible. 

The political background of the German 
educational system is not of primary in- 
terest to us here. I am dealing rather 
with the history of the thought develop- 
ment which has run as a vitalizing motif 
through the evolution of our educational 
policy. To-day we are on the way toward 
a unitary educational system ; but it would 
be historically untrue to assert that this is 
to be attributed to political developments. 
Historical developments in the thought and 
ideals of mankind are not the work of any 
democratic system of government, nor can 
they be set in force by the decree of any 
autocratic dictator. Such developments 
must arise of themselves from the pro- 
found depths of the human soul. The best 
that the state can do is to open the road of 
progress to the forward march of all such 
ideals. And this can be done only when 
the state possesses adequate educational 
means, which all states by no means pos- 
sess. If a government dictates a certain 
mental attitude or cultural ideal to its 
people, as, for instance, is the case in 
Russia and Turkey, the result is inevitably 
a deadening mechanization of the soul, a 
slavish devotion to and blind faith in the 
ruling authority. In the case of a people 
like the Germans, who can look back on a 
glorious educational tradition, it is pos- 
sible for a new cultural ideal to arise only 
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if the spiritual forces are given their free 
play. Where the mind is given a fre 
road, there the highest mental powers wil! 
win through. Or if equivalent mental! 
powers struggle with one another for su. 
premacy, then a balance will be established 
between them. In our day we see that this 
balance has been established between thie 
classes in the political and social worlds. 
and those who are responsible for bring- 
ing about this change must bring this 
freely developed creative mentality to th, 
support of the schools in their task of 
providing an advanced system of education 
for the youth of the nation. Of course on 
may have various opinions on the mental 
or spiritual or moral levels of our time 
And he who begins his evaluation from the 
doctrines laid down by any one of the po- 
litical parties, whether of the right or th: 
left, will inevitably come to understand the 
development of which I have spoken, in 
terms of a narrow one-sided pragmatism 
Therefore I shall endeavor to construct a 
picture of the development of the educa- 
tional ideal in Germany, not from the ele- 
ments of our political situation, but from 
the historical facts of an intellectual kind 
which underlie the progress of our culture. 

The humanist ideal of our higher educa- 
tion, which I have just described, came into 
being at the beginning of the last century. 
In practice this scholastic-humanist idea! 
did not always live up to its promise in 
theory. And in the last century also came 
the intrusion of a new, rival force in the 
form of realism. This gained more and 
more power as time went on, because it 
was rooted in the soil of everyday life and 
drew its nourishment therefrom. By the 
middle of the last century the Prussian- 
German agrarian state was slowly but 
surely developing into an industrial state. 
We were passing through the era of nat- 
ural science and technical progress. Spiri- 
tual forces were released which the old and 
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dog-eared wisdom of scholastic humanism 
had never dreamed of. Out of the varieties 
of business life which set in, and out of 
international contacts which came with the 
new transport facilities, and out of the phe- 
nomenon of the new proletarian class, there 
arose not only the problem of the mass and 
mass-education, bat also the problem of 
adjusting the schools and the teaching in 
them to the conditions of everyday life. 
The value of the old humanist education 
was not discounted, but people came to 
realize that its purely scholastic and even 
monastic character was out of harmony 
with the insistent demands of an age which 
buzzed with the vibrations of the machine, 
the electric current and the whirr of the 
aeroplane. The eall for practical and voca- 
tional training had already been heard by 
the framers of our educational programs, 
even as far back as the age of enlighten- 
ment. In our own time these calls became 
urgent demands. A rationalizing world, 
that was progressively becoming more and 
more mechanized, demanded education to 
meet the needs of the day. Though this 
realism first made its demands in the higher 
institutes of learning and was directed 
against the humanism then prevalent in 
them, the elementary school found itself 
face to face with the same demands, though 
they were presented in a different shape. 
Indeed, it may be said that the realistic re- 
quirements of the day were more pressing 
in the case of the elementary school, because 
to it was primarily entrusted the task of 
preparing pupils for the duties of prac- 
tical everyday life. The problem of con- 
tinuation schools and vocational training, 
already pressing heavily on the elementary 
schools, now became a matter of emergency. 
The chaotie activity and insistence of that 
creative age at first put demands on the 
schools which could not be met. The ideals 
of business exerted such an influence on 
publie opinion that the so-called imprac- 
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tical—that is to say, the educational, intel- 
lectual and spiritual—values of the existing 
school system seemed to come under a cloud 


of suspicion. 

In the ecstasy of commercial progress 
men bowed down before all the new powers 
which had come into the ascendant, and 
they overestimated the significance of ma- 
terial prosperity, mechanical inventions 
and applied science. Through the growing 
process of differentiation in business life, 
and the discoveries which were taking place 
on all sides and in every field, the subject- 
matter of learning which demanded a place 
in the program of the schools increased to 
such a bulk that it threatened to burst, as 
it were, the framework of the existing 
school system, in the case of both the higher 
schools and the elementary schools. The 
school was expected to do everything, to 
prepare for all the various vocations, and 
at the same time to offer specialized train- 
ing in every field. The idea of practical 
education seemed to have won an indis- 
putable victory over the idea of the ecul- 
tural education which prevailed in the 
previous epoch. The heyday of humanism 
in the schools came to an end. In the 
higher institutes of learning battles raged 
about types of schools, Oberrealschule and 
Realgymnasium, and in the general field 
of popular education demands were insis- 
tently made for continuation and voca- 
tional schools. 

But the danger that most 
threatened to disintegrate the ideal of pure 
education as such was the principle of 
rationalization which ran through the whole 
of life. Rationalization as a principle, 
knowledge as mere mental power, even sci- 
ence, were held up as supplying a world- 
philosophy of life. It was in this atmos- 
phere that Socialism was engendered. Of 
course under the old régime it remained 
outside the doors of the school; but, as 
part of the philosophy of the masses of the 
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people, Socialism exerted a tremendous in- 
fluence in reconstructing the ideal of educa- 
tion. This was especially the case because, 
even though the premises from which it 
started may not have been those of Social- 
ism pure and simple, yet the philosophy 
of the masses placed the importance of the 
human being as an individual side by side 
with that of his importance as a member 
of society. And, in the place of the cos- 
mopolitanism of our idealistic philosophy, 
the principle of internationalism was now 
introduced. 

Against the world of rationalization there 
arose with the inexorable strength and 
urge of a natural phenomenon a sweeping 
spiritual tide from the profound depths of 
the popular soul. The drive toward inter- 
nationalism ealled into being, according to 
the simple law of action and reaction, a 
counteracting movement of the spirit in 
favor of out-and-out nationalism. 

I have already spoken of the struggle 
which took place between the old humanism 
and its rival realism. Now we had some- 
thing of a corresponding struggle. The 
rationalization of life set counter forces into 
play, from the deeper spiritual depths of 
the people’s being. And from the play of 
these counter forces arose the wave of in- 
ternationalism. But against this wave in 
turn came the answering movement to- 
wards a stronger nationalistic feeling and 
policy. Indeed the latter was more noisy 
and definite than the international ery. 
Lest I may be misunderstood here, I should 
like to point out that I am not referring to 
any official educational program, but rather 
to the operation of spiritual forces in the 
national consciousness of the German peo- 
ple. In the prewar schools nationalism was 
identical with acknowledgment of the then 
existing form of government, which was 
monarchical. That is as natural and obvious 
in a monarchy as in a republic, where the 
chief article of faith is the republican form 
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In both cases the point in 
question is an educational system engender. 
ing and nurturing loyalty to the state, the 
state being the symbol of a politically uni- 
fied people. The power of the old govern- 
ment, which tolerated no trifling in this re- 
spect, demanded and forced recognition of 
the existing form of government, even from 
those citizens who were republicans by con- 
viction. Criticism was suppressed. To-day 
there is no suppression of criticism because 
this freedom is inherent in the character 
of the new state. Pedagogically it has the 
inestimable advantage that, under the pres- 
ent form of government, the discontented 
have an opportunity to keep the tone of 
publie thought at fighting pitch by the 
sincere criticism and opposition that arise 
from an honest patriotic feeling. More- 
over, the demands that come from this kind 
of eriticism are constructive and helpful 
to the formation of a sound public policy. 
If we look at the educational policy of the 
old régime from the purely historical stand- 
point, we can readily see that the ideal of 
loyalty to the monarchy was an integrating 
principle which gave vitality and organic 
unity to the whole system. That monar- 
chieal ideal was not of a negative char- 
acter. And it did not have any negative 
element inherent in it. The monarchical 
ideal was the essence of Prussian national- 


of government. 


ism. Over against this our German na- 
tionalism of to-day has a duplex character, 
part positive and part negative. And our 
new educational system partakes of this 
dualism. It is national and it is interna- 
tional. In so far as this educational ideal 
has been explicitly embodied in the Weimar 
Constitution of 1919, it calls for the cultiva- 
tion of a patriotic and loyal sense of citi- 
zenship and a training in the spirit of Ger- 
man traditions. At the same time it de- 
mands a recognition and cultivation of 
friendly relations with other peoples. In- 
deed the general ideal of reconciliation 
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among the various nations of the world is 
one of the leading principles in forming 
our new system. This international aspect 
is expressed in Article 148 of the Constitu- 
tion. It was insisted upon in the Consti- 
tution because the war taught us, as it may 
have taught other people, that the world is 
not made for one nation alone, and that no 
nation ean successfully work out its own 
destiny except in harmony and peaceful 
cooperation with the other nations. The 
position of Germany in Europe makes this 
attitude all the more necessary for the 
German people. We are in the center of 
Europe, the largest nation there, and 
around us we have about a dozen nations 
touching our frontiers at various points. 
We have come to realize that our historical 
development demands a general European 
situation in which the danger of war is re- 
moved as far as possible. Therefore the 
ideal of cultivating a spirit of peace and 
harmony among the nations must neces- 
sarily be a principle of our education. 

But every national system of education 
must also cultivate the ideal of national 
integrity. Hence the dualism of our pres- 
ent system. And its problem is to strike a 
balanee which will be safer and more en- 
during than the positive nationalism which 
dominated the educational system of the 
old régime. 

It is unfortunate for us that the newly 
awakened spiritual forees which have 
sprung from the depths of the German 
soul at the call of the tragic events that 
accompanied and followed the close of the 
war must now find expression and outlets 
for creative ability amid circumstances 
wherein there is a strong opposition on the 
part of a very important minority of the 
people. That minority clings steadfastly 
to the old intransigent nationalism of the 
Prussian type. It refuses to recognize the 
republican order of things. And one can 


readily account for the strong feeling of 
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that minority, for an exaggerated national 
sensitiveness is natural as the result of a 
lost war. It is on this ground that we have 
the greatest task to carry out—the task of 
unifying our people at home. The major- 
ity fully recognize that it would be fatal 
to overstress the national ideal in our new 
educational system. Hysterical self-delu- 
sion will avail us nothing. We must recog- 
nize our actual situation for what it is in 
fact. And for this reason, national self- 
consciousness rather than national self- 
assertiveness must be the watchword of our 
present educational policy. 

Having pointed to the national idea as a 
practical force in our education, I wish now 
to eall attention to other elements which 
have played a much more important part in 
formulating the principles on which our 
present system is based. Already in pre- 
war days we were experiencing the pulsa- 
tion of underground forces which threat- 
ened the strong walls of our overmecha- 
nized and rationalized social system. Be- 
fore the walls crumbled to this independent 
surge, the hurricane of the war came. The 
monarchy fell before it ; and then the social 
foundations of the old system began to 
totter to the ground. At that juncture 
there came an upthrust of spiritual forces 
which had been gathering strength for sev- 
eral decades in the deeply suppressed con- 
sciousness of the people. This upthrust 
came with a massive driving power, such 
as could not have been dreamed of as even 
remotely possible in the midst of our neatly 
ordered and thoroughly rationalized social 
life. 

Among these forces—which spring from 
those profound depths of consciousness over 
which the reasoning mind has no control— 
the place of first importance must be given 
to the religious instinct or feeling. Re- 
member, I do not say religion, in the com- 
monly accepted sense, in which it is taken 
to signify the ereed and worship of socially 
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organized bodies which we call churches. 
I do not mean religion in the sense of the 
Catholic religion or the Protestant religion ; 
but I am speaking of the religious instinct 
or feeling, which is one of the profoundest 
qualities of the human soul. This instinct 
thrust itself upwards and outwards in a 
baffling variety of forms and expressions. 
Following the war we had a veritable mob- 
rush after various credos and ideals, from 
the revitalizing of church life to the stam- 
pede after spiritism and Asiatic theosophy 
and Rudolph Steiner’s anthroposophy. 
Everywhere there was a profound yearning 
for a new faith, a groping for new moor- 
ings, and a turning to the inner world of 
the human soul with the hope of finding 
spiritual rest in the contemplation of life’s 
ultimate values. On many sides there was 
a movement toward the Catholic religion, 
even in Protestant-Evangelical circles, and 
indeed in free-thinking cireles also. And 
side by side with this there were individual 
dilettantes who played with the idea of con- 
structing a Germanic religion on the old 
German legends and folk traditions. And 
finally we had numbers who went to the 
extreme of professing a purely nihilist at- 
titude, steeped in the spirit of hopelessness. 
The intellectual critic may find it easy to 
laugh at all these manifestations; but they 
are of important significance as the expres- 
sion of sincere yearnings and tendencies. 
These religious manifestations ought to 
have given food for thought to those who 
believed that the spiritual hunger of the 
yerman people could be satisfied by abun- 
dant consumption of intellectual food and 
stimulants. Somewhere and somehow, this 
soul’s hunger of our people must be catered 
to in our school system; and the urge to 
which that hunger has given rise must find 
its outlet, if our institutions of learning 
are to be equal to the spiritual demands of 
the time. 

I come now to another group of these 
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spiritual forces. In English you sometimes 
speak of them as emotions, and that word 
expresses my meaning, too, if it be remem- 
bered that I am referring strictly to the 
emotions of the spirit. In the phalanx of 
these emotional forces that have recently 
surged upwards from the depths of the Ger- 
man soul, I should place those ranked under 
the name of art as the group of second im- 
portance, after the religious group. In our 
day the artistic urge has thrust itself for- 
ward with the driving power of a desperate 
life-or-death emergency. It came as a pro- 
test against the intellectualism as well as 
against the nationalism and realism of the 
last century. We Germans have not the 
formative will faculty, nor the power of 
expressing spiritual ideals and moods in 
logical form, which is so marked a charac- 
teristic of the Latin races. But there is 
in us the creative urge toward expression, 
which is stronger than ever now, because 
it was so long held back and suppressed by 
reason of our over-cultivation of the intel- 
lectual faculties. We have not as yet been 
able to create anything that could be said 
to be a style. Indeed it might be easily 
contended that we are too individualistic 
for any kind of standardization that would 
be in the nature of a social style. What | 
mean is that style is not a merely individ- 
ualistic thing where the arts are concerned ; 
it also must be a form through which the 
community finds its longings expressed. 
And we Germans are perhaps too individ- 
ualistic to lend ourselves to plastic expres- 
sion which must also be social. But, at the 
same time, our former ideal of education, 
which treated art as a stepchild and gave 
her only a secondary place in our idea of 
culture, would be unthinkable for us to-day. 

In this matter practice has everywhere 
come before theory. If we compare the 
place which drawing and painting held in 
our public schools twenty or thirty years 
ago with the place which they hold to-day, 
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we shall readily see that a decided change 
has been achieved. The same holds true of 
the réle which musie plays in our general 
educational institutions, in the schools ad- 
ministered by the state and in the inde- 
pendent training organizations established 
under the youth movement. But the will 
to put these ideas into systematic practice 
in our schools is altogether above and be- 
yond the financial means available. How- 
ever, the road to the future has been 
opened. And, as in classic times, so also 
with us, music must play a leading part in 
the training of our youth. I am speaking 
of musie here in the sense of its being an 
expression of the spiritual emotions, and | 
am not thinking of it as a mere piece of 
technical virtuosity to be learned and 
practiced in a routine way. Furthermore, 
we have come to appreciate the power of 
music as a constructive element in the 
social community. And it is by reason of 
these ground principles that music has 
found its definite place in our new educa- 
tional system. 

Here also we see the influence of that 
definite tendency toward what I may call 
personal inwardness, and the revaluation 
of those ultimate values which come from 
the profound depths of the soul, which we 
have already noticed in the renaissance 
of religious values. But the phenomenon 
which stands out in the clearest light is the 
growing foree of the artistic invasion into 
the realm of our hitherto purely intelleet- 
ual system of education. The result is that 
the frontier between art and science is 
beginning to vanish ; and learned books are 
being published to-day of which one can 
not definitely say whether they belong to 
the sphere of art or to the sphere of 
science. Whoever honestly acknowledges 
the subjective character of the scientific 
mind, as it is seen displayed, for instance, 
in the writing of history, will readily ad- 
mit that pragmatism has been more of a 
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literary fashion than a historical reality. 
And once we have admitted so much, then 
we are well on the way toward realizing 
that what is called the scientific talent 
springs from those mysterious sources in 
which the artistic talent also has its origin. 
In face of this primary phenomenon of 
human nature, our minds are brought to a 
standstill, and we can only give it the hom- 
age of our wonder. Even if our minds 
should one day be able to discover and give 
a rational account of how the scientific and 
artistic sides of our nature are interrelated, 
this discovery would only be of the same 
kind as all the discoveries made in the 
realm of physical science; for these only 
raise one veil after another and leave us 
always face to face with newer mysteries. 
Therefore, such an achievement on the part 
of the human intellect, great as it might be, 
would not bring us to a cold intellectual 
understanding but rather to an attitude of 
awe and wonderment, before the mystery of 
our own being. That attitude would be 
akin to the contemplative mood in which 
we gaze upon and appreciate a great work 
of art, which our reason can not account 
for or explain. 

The greatest mystery of the human mind 
is man. As Sophocles sang long ago, man 
is the mightiest of living things. Beneath 
the planes on which the religious and artis- 
tic instincts are active comes the plane of 
sheer human nature itself. These planes, 
of course, intersect at various points and 
are held in place by the same main sup- 
ports; but if we exclude entirely the relig- 
ious and artistic phases of our nature, and 
consider it in the purely human aspect 
alone, then we have the third great source 
from which a third body of those forces has 
arisen. This third body of forces has also 
strongly influenced our educational out- 
look. The ‘‘I’’ has gained a new value and 
a new content, by being brought into a de- 
pendent relation with the ‘‘thou’’ of one’s 
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neighbor. One might almost say that the 
primal mystery of Christianity is being dis- 
covered and lived in practical life to-day. 
Plato’s philosophy has been reborn. That 
realm of life ruled exclusively by Logos 
has been invaded by Eros. Quite new is 
the concept of the ‘‘we,’’ as it has come be- 
fore us to-day, to express the sense of a 
spiritual community among human beings. 
This mystic sense of communion with one’s 
fellow beings has characterized the youth 
movement from the beginning, and other 
movements of a kindred sort. And from 
that sense of solidarity has developed a 
definite sense of the social community as 
the permanent bond of union. This all- 
round tendency has been strong enough to 
extend to fields outside the youth move- 
ment, in which the social urge was striving 
independently to form its own ideals. The 
community ideal has thus become dominant 
in our present-day acceptance of life. 

Out of the same profound depths sprang 
that new philosophy of life, passed on from 
Nietzsche through Bergson and onwards 
through others until, in our day, it reached 
Max Scheler and Hans Freyer. The intel- 
lectuals declared that philosophy dead and 
superseded long ago; but the truth is that 
it remained a more widely active factor of 
practical life, and a more powerfully crea- 
tive force, than the world-outlook of its 
critics, however right, or even more right, 
the latter may have been from the purely 
intellectual standpoint. 

In all these movements of which I have 
spoken here as examples of the spiritual 
tendencies of our time, the most productive 
element has been their power of fusing in- 
dividual views and aims into a common 
social ideal. We have an outstanding ex- 
ample of this in the youth movement, in 
contrast to the more rigidly programmatic 
cooperative movements of older days. In 
the social aspect of its structure, the youth 
movement was a protest against the ac- 
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cepted social forms which had become 
worn-out and were only mechanically im- 
posed on the liberty of the individual. The 
uncompromising desire for sincerity, the 
striving to unloose the shackles of mecha- 
nization, and the promulgation of the ideal 
of independence as a principle of conduct— 
these are serious obstacles to the formation 
of concrete social organisms. Therefore, 
though the profound urge of which I have 
just spoken is in its original character a 
socially formative force, there are also in it 
those elements which tend toward disin- 
tegration and dispersion into sects. This 
phenomenon has already appeared in the 
youth movement. But the spirit of genu- 
ine humanity—or, as you might eall it in 
your own expressive term, of honest-to-God 
human nature—has been strongly awak- 
ened and brought into the activities of 
everyday life. That spirit will not sink 
back into its primal inactivity; nor will it 
cease to be a formative force in the outer 
world. It is an all-important matter that 
the mental orientation received from this 
philosophy of life does not look for eter- 
nity only in what is dead and past, but in 
what is living and near at hand. Be it as 
unscientific as it may, this faith in the eter- 
nal endurance of one’s own personal ex- 
periences is a faith that is not a mere 
outward and passing thing, but rather 
something which has in it the capacity to 
set in action and sustain the creative 
powers of the human spirit. 

From various quarters, therefore, a new 
spirituality has arisen to combat the old 
intellectual idea of education. With this 
spirituality which is of the soul rather than 
of the mind, we have a correspondingly 
new conception of the function and place 
of the human body in our practical lives. 
Gymnastics have come to take an outstand- 
ing place in the training of our youth. 
And after the enthusiasm for gymnastics 
had fully got hold of the people, then came 
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the spirit of enthusiasm for all kinds of 
sports. These movements, though to a cer- 
tain extent in competition and conflict with 
ene another, are the great pillars of that 
cult of the body which is so outstanding a 
feature of the present time. But neither 
eymnasties nor sport can become the in- 
tegrating coustituents of an educational 
system. The ground idea, however, from 
whieh these movements have sprung fur- 
nishes the bond that holds them together 
and keeps them facing a single purpose; 
and it is only this originating and control- 
ling idea that can be a constituent element 
in an educational ideal. 

With the gymnastic revival, and the 
general interest taken in sports of all 
kinds during the course of the nineteenth 
century, there developed a new conception 
of the place of the human body in the gen- 
eral scheme of life. As it developed it 
threw back a reflected glow and enhanced 
the appeal of the sources from which it had 


sprung; that is to say, it enhanced the 


value of sports and gymnastics. In one 
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sense this revaluation of the human body 
was a protest against intellectualism, but 
in a deeper sense it is part of the same 
movement as the upthrust of those emo- 
tional forces which I have already men- 
tioned. The currents of many streams 
come together here. But on the whole it 
must be admitted that the development of 
this respect and care for the body, as the 
sacred vessel of our human nature, is due 
primarily to the youth movement. The 
development of physical prowess is no 
longer the exclusive aim of athletic sports 
and games. The idea, rather, is that these 
exercises are essentially the outer expres- 
sion of the spiritual forces which actuate 
the whole human being. As such, the 
practice of athletics has its integral place 
in the general educational system. It 
develops the character and the will and 
brings them into harmony with the activ- 
ities of the body, and thus leads to that all- 
round development of mind and spirit and 
body which constitutes the new ideal in 
education. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE BRITISH EDUCATION BILL 

A spEcIAL cable to the New York Times re- 
ports that in an important division in the 
House of Commons on November 11 the liberal 
party was divided. The official section of the 
party, under the leadership of David Lloyd 
George, abstained from voting, six members 
of the right wing under Sir John Simon and 
including Sir Robert Hutchinson, recently the 
chief liberal whip, voted against the MacDonald 
government, and a similar number of the left 
wing followed Sir William Edge into the gov- 
ernment lobby. 

As a result the government obtained a ma- 
jority of twenty-nine, 271 to 242, and authority 
to spend something like $18,500,000 a year in 
maintenance grants for parents whose children 
are to be kept an extra year at school, until 
they are fifteen. 

The opposition argued that the estimated cost 


of this maintenance was merely guesswork and 
the conservatives said that grants would amount 
to $27,000,000 in a few years. Some estimated 
Chancellor of the Exchequer Snowden would 
have a visible deficit of $175,000,000 on his next 
budget, exclusive of $150,000,000 borrowed for 
unemployment doles. The bill, they argued, had 
no educational value and inflicted irreparable 
industrial harm. 

Sir John Simon opposed the measure on the 
ground that public money would be distributed 
without strict inquiry into the means of the 
recipients while the extraction of money from 
the taxpayer was accompanied by a rigorous 
inquisition. He classed the measure as legisla- 
tion in “the purest socialist spirit” and said that 
to support it would be inconsistent with preach- 
ing economy. 

It is estimated that the extra cost of the re- 
organization of British education in the next 
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two years will amount to $70,000,000. It is al- 
ready costing $465,000,000 yearly, or rather 
more than the cost of the national defense. 


THE SEMINAR IN THE CARIBBEAN 

THe Committee on Cultural Relations with 
Latin America, after a year’s study of this ques- 
tion, is now announcing the first annual session 
of the seminar in the Caribbean. The members 
of the seminar will sail from New York on the 
S. S. Caledonia on February 14, 1931. Visits 
will be made to San Juan, Puerto Rico; Santo 
Domingo, Colon, Canal Zone; Kingston, Ja- 
maica; Port-au-Prinee, Haiti, and Havana, 
Cuba. They will return to New York on 
Mareh 4. 

Lecturers and leaders of round-table discus- 
sions include Dr. Ernest Gruening, Dr. E. C. 
Lindeman, Dr. Leland Jenks, Dr. Samuel Guy 
Inman, Mr. Charles Thomson and Mr. Carleton 
Beals. Distinguished Latin Americans, as Dr. 
Fernando Ortiz, of Cuba, and Dr. Moises Saenz, 
of Mexico, are expected to participate in some 
of the sessions. 

Seminar programs are being arranged in San 
Juan, Santo Domingo, Port-au-Prince and 
Cuba. There will be conferences with the lead- 
ers of the countries visited and visits to eduea- 
tional institutions, social work agencies, ete. 

The seminar in the Caribbean is being estab- 
lished by the committee, which has held the sem- 
inar in Mexico annually since 1926. Over four 
hundred men and women have participated in 
the sessions in Mexico. Applications for mem- 
bership and requests for further information 
should be addressed to Mr. Hubert C. Herring, 
the executive director of the Committee on Cul- 
tural Relations with Latin America, 112 East 
19th Street, New York City. 


A MUNICIPAL COLLEGE FOR NEGROES 

Tue Louisville Municipal College for Negroes 
will open about February 1. It will oceupy the 
building at Seventh and Kentucky Streets which 
was purchased this summer. This enterprise is 
the fulfillment of a promise, made about four 
years ago at the time the bond issue was voted, 
the substance of which was that there should be 
provided a municipal institution for the higher 
education of Negroes, especially those of Louis- 
ville. 
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This will be the first college of its kind in 
the United States to be established by a mu- 
nicipality exclusively for Negroes, although 
there are several cities which maintain junior 
colleges tor Negroes as part of the public. 
school system. Its immediate aim will be to 
provide training in pre-medical, normal and 
regular academic work of a standard which, 
together with entrance requirements, will meet 
the regulations of the Southern Association o} 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. It is antici- 
pated that it will fill the needs of not only the 
129 students enrolled last year at Simmons, but 
also of those of a majority of graduates of the 
Louisville Colored High School who have had to 
go outside of the state to obtain higher edu- 
cation. 

The Municipal College for Negroes will be an 
entirely separate institution, though under the 
administration of the board of trustees of the 
University of Louisville. Its dean and faculty 
will be made up of members of the Negro race, 
while the supervision of its finances, administra 
tion and student health will rest with the au 
thorities of the university. Fees for Negro resi- 
dents of Louisville will amount to $15 a semes 
ter, plus an annual registration fee of $5, while 
for non-residents tuition will be charged in ad 
dition amounting to $35 a semester. 


THE NEW SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL 
RESEARCH 

Tue New School for Social Research, New 
York, for the past eleven years has been carry- 
ing on an experiment in adult education. Now 
the school is moving to West Twelfth Street, to 
a building erected at a cost of $1,000,000, and 
on January 5 courses of greatly increased seope 
will be begun. It will be possible in the new 
building to accommodate, with every refinement 
of equipment and appointment, twice as man) 
students as could be taken care of in the old 
quarters in Chelsea. 

Dr. Alvin Saunders Johnson, director of the 
school since 1923, planned the scheme of tlie 
new building. Joseph Urban was the architect, 
and the structure will be notable among his 
works. Its facade is of alternating white and 
black brick, with windows sweeping unbroken 
across its width. Its first floor is given over to 
an auditorium that is oval in cross section and 
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in ground plan—the first use that has ever been 
made of this form in such a room. The prob- 
lems presented by the acoustics of the room 
have been solved ingeniously, and it has been 
“wired” for sound so that volume may be con- 
trolled perfectly. The same system has been 
installed in the largest of the classrooms. 

Throughout the building are similar innova- 
tions. The basement has a salon with a de- 
pressed floor where the dance may be demon- 
strated as one of the arts. On the roof is a pent 
house with wide terraces, where painting and 
sculpture may be practised as well as studied. 
One floor, with kitehen and dining-room facili- 
ties, will be virtually a club for the faculty and 
associate members of the school. The library 
will have not only shelf and stack room for 
fifteen thousand volumes, but a unique bibli- 
ography of the political and social science re- 
sources of all the libraries of the city. On 
nearly every floor will be talk-over niches and 
rooms for seminars and discussion groups. 

In decoration the building will be as mod- 
ernistie as it is in design. One ninety-six foot 
sweep of walls will be given over to murals by 
Thomas Hart Benton picturing America to-day. 

Distinguished Europeans are among the lec- 
turers announced by the school. André Maurois 
is already giving a course on the French ro- 
mance. Henry Noel Brailsford will give twelve 
lectures on international affairs, including four 
on India, whenee he is coming direct to New 
York. Julian S. Huxley will lecture twice on 
biology, on January 8 and 15. Harold Laski 
will give twelve lectures on British political in- 
stitutions, and Alexander Paterson five on prob- 
lems of the world city. Dr. Fritz Wittels, asso- 
ciate and biographer of Dr. Freud, will give 
thirty-six leetures on psychoanalysis, of which 
half will be in a seminar for advanced students. 

Parker T. Moon and William Starr Myers 
will give twelve lectures each on international 
problems and contemporary politics. Walter E. 
Lagerquist, Fred M. vom Saal, Edna Lonigan 
and David J. Saposs will lead the discussions of 
finanee, capitalism and labor. One group— 
Robert Frost, Joel E. Spingarn, Gorham B. 
Munson and Waldo Frank—will consider liter- 
ature. Musie courses will be conducted by 
Henry Cowell, Charles Louis Seeger, Jr., and 
Paul Boepple, whose subject will be eurythmics. 
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Terry Ramsaye will lead discussions of the mo- 
tion picture, and John Martin of the dance. 
Henry 8. Churehill will lecture on architecture, 
and Edwin Avery Park on interior decoration. 
The courses in art will be under Ralph M. Pear- 
son, Katherine 8. Dreier and Mr. Benton. 

As in the past, especial attention will be given 
to psychology, philosophy and education. The 
lecturers will include Horace M. Kallen, Harry 
Elmer Barnes, Joseph Jastrow, Kurt Koffka, 
David M. Levy, lra 8. Wile, Harry A. Over- 
street, David Snedden, Bernhard J. Stern, 
Joseph Ratner, Henry Neumann, Sidney Hook, 
Bernard Glueck, Henry J. Fry and Morris R. 
Cohen. An innovation of the year is a course 
of twelve lectures on “The Independent Wo- 
man” under the direction of Freda Kirehwey. 

Altogether fifty-one courses have been an- 
nounced, with forty-one instructors. 


MEDICAL AND SOCIAL WORK AT 
YALE UNIVERSITY 

Dr. M. C. WinTeRNITz, dean of the Yale Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, in his annual report 
states that medicine must abandon its isolated 
position and must cooperate with other fields 
in order that a fuller understanding of all the 
factors bearing upon human welfare may be 
attained. To this end, Dr. Winternitz says, a 
premium must be placed upon intelligence 
rather than specific information in admitting 
students, teachers must be measured by their 
ability to condense rather than to expand their 
courses, patients must be seen in all their con- 
tacts and must be dealt with as human beings 
in a world of reality rather than as detached 
pathological specimens. 

“The objective at Yale is quite beyond the 
well-recognized, highly developed and _tradi- 
tional form of medical center,” the report states. 
“The program for the future may be described 
briefly as a long term and thorough endeavor to 
determine the larger réle medicine should be able 
to play in modern society. In approaching this 
broader problem the School of Medicine requires 
the cooperation of many existing agencies. It 
has wittingly minimized its own objectives and 
has attempted successfully to fuse the activities 
of its seetions with those of the university de- 
partments in the same general subjects. It has 
liberalized the curriculum and requirements for 
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admission not only for the benefit to medicine 
but also to make its resources available to stu- 
dents from other schools of the university.” 

The organization of the Institute of Human 
Relations is pointed to as the most important 
step of the past year in bringing about the 
desired developments. The building for the 
institute has been completed and the divisions 
which will cooperate in the study of social, 
mental and physical factors in human welfare 
are now being installed in it. The institute is 
expected’ to contribute to the vitalization not 
only of medicine but of other fields, such as 
law, religion, economies and sociology, for it 
will make possible the application of theoret- 
ical knowledge to practical problems, under a 
scheme of logical cooperation betweerm related 
fields of study. 

Formation of a department of social investi- 
gation in the School of Medicine, on a par with 
its other clinical divisions, is proposed in the 
report. Through this department all students 
in the university will be given an opportunity 
for an actual study of the way in which men 
and women live and the relationship between 
environmental conditions and mental and phys- 
ical health. Such a study has already been in- 
augurated on a small seale in the department of 
publie health. 


PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY 

Lewis Perry, principal of Phillips Exeter 
Academy, announced on November 16 that 
funds had been provided by Edward 8. Hark- 
ness, New York philanthropist, making possible 
changes in its teaching system which will result 
in important improvements in the methods of 
secondary education. Mr. Perry did not make 
publie the size of the gift. Under the newly 
planned system the boys will receive instruction 
in groups of not more than ten, which “con- 
stitute the most effective size for teaching.” 
The announcement states that: 


Any such arrangement as this will permit special 
teaching in groups of those who have unusual diffi- 
eulty with a particular subject and also in groups 
of those boys, who, because of their greater apt- 
ness, are able to go ahead faster than the average. 

By this method the school hopes to be able to 
gain better results than those resulting from the 
old-fashioned form of recitation which has con- 
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sisted so largely in repeating something which has 
been memorized. 

It is anticipated that these improvements in the 
method of teaching will enable students from the 
secondary schools better to meet conditions of ¢o!- 
lege life in the tutorial and house systems which 
are now being adopted by so many of our leading 
universities, through providing a sort of school of 
apprenticeship in some of the essential features 
of the colleges. 

The academy is naturally very grateful to a 
generous donor for having given it the opportunity 
to undertake a work which it hopes and believes 
will eventually constitute a great improvement in 
teaching methods. 


To earry out the projected plan the academy 
will make additions to its faculty, thus inereas- 
ing the proportion of teachers to boys. It will 
undertake the construction of four new dormi- 
tories and the rearrangement of old dormitories 
to provide accommodations both for students 
and for instructors and their families. A new 
building will be erected in which teaching in 
small sections ean be earried on under suitable 
conditions. 

Provision also has been made “for a fund to 
enable instructors to obtain sabbatical leaves 
which will permit them to return to their work 
after further study and with a more lively 
interest in teaching.” 


THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY 

THE president of the American Sociological 
Society, Professor Howard W. Odum, of the 
University of North Carolina, states in the 
American Journal of Sociology that the pro- 
gram for the twenty-fifth annual meeting of the 
American Sociological Society is being rapidly 
completed. There will be a number of special 
features, and it is hoped that there will be the 
largest attendance yet recorded. The meetings 
will be held at Cleveland on December 29, 30 
and 31. At the same time and place, in addi- 
tion to the social science meetings, will be held 
also meetings of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. 
The tentative program provides for the presi- 
dential addresses on Monday evening. Meeting 
with the American Sociological Society will be 
the American Political Science Association and 
the American Economie Association for these 
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addresses. On Tuesday evening President 
Hoover is scheduled to address the joint meet- 
ines of all societies, or in case some emergency 
intervenes there will be an appropriate substi- 
tute. On Wednesday evening the annual din- 
ner of the American Sociological Society will 
feature a sort of twenty-fifth anniversary with 
representatives of other social sciences in joint 
discussion of the development of sociology and 
its prospects. 

Another special feature will be several 
sions devoted to a more comprehensive and 
thorough diseussion of the teaching of sociology 
than has yet been presented. Included in this 
will be two sessions on critical diseussion of 
various methods of teaching sociology, a joint 
session on the teaching of statistics, a joint ses- 
sion with the section on sociology and social 
work, and a luncheon meeting on experimental 


ses- 


sociology. 

A third special feature will be a main session 
devoted to the historical and theoretical aspects 
of sociology, in the nature of a tribute to Pro- 
fessor Charles H. Cooley. At this session one 
paper will be devoted to Professor Cooley's 
theories of conflict, one to present trends in 
sociology, one to a review of the history of soci- 
ology in the United States, and one to an analy- 
sis of the activities of the American Sociological 
Society for the last twenty-five years. 

The main theme of the Christmas meeting 
will be “Social Conflict.” The presidential ad- 
dress will center around the general theme of 
folk and regional conflict as a field for sociolog- 
ical study. The several sections and divisions 
will feature research and discussion on social 
conflict. These include the division of social 
research, the sections on rural sociology, sociol- 
ogy and psychiatry, sociology and social work, 
sociology and religion, educational sociology, 
the family and the community. Joint meetings 
of several sections will be featured. Some items 
in the seetion programs are not yet completed. 
However, the full program will be published 
well in advance of the meetings. 

There will be joint meetings with the Amer- 
iean Association for Labor Legislation, the 
American Political Science Association, the 
American Economie Association, and the Amer- 
ican Statistical Association. The program is 
being planned to reduce somewhat the number 
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of sessions and to coordinate the several sec- 
tions and meetings in such a way as to avoid 
overlapping and crowding. Indications are that 
the Christmas program and renewed interest in 
the society will bring not only a large atten- 
dance but an increased membership. 
that plans be made early for attendance and for 
the enlistment of new members. 
schools and groups plan to have breakfast ses- 
It is suggested that all those who wish 
to schedule such group meetings notify the see- 


It is urged 
A number of 
sions. 


retary or the president well in advance, rather 
than to wait until the program has been printed. 


KENTUCKY EDUCATIONAL CON- 
FERENCE 


On October 24 and 25, 1930, the University 
of Kentucky commemorated its fiftieth year of 
work in the professional education of teachers. 
In the autumn of 1880 the university, then 
known as the A. & M. College, offered its first 
course in the training of teachers for the Com- 
monwealth of Kentucky. 
at that time a young institution with a small 
enrolment. It was established 
part of Transylvania College, but became a 
separate institution in 1878. 

The university has just completed a new $400,- 


The university was 


in 1867 as a 


000 Training School Building, made possible 
through a gift of $150,000 by the General 
Education Board and an appropriation by the 
State Legislature of Kentucky. The new build- 
ing has been erected on a thirteen-acre site 
facing the main campus of the university. The 
land on which the new school is situated was a 
gift of the City of Lexington. It was dedi- 
cated as a part of the exercises commemorating 
the fiftieth anniversary of teacher training at 
the university. 

At the dedication exercises on October 24, Dr. 
Thomas H. Briggs, professor of secondary edu- 
cation at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
spoke on “Fashions in Edueation” and Dr. 
Frank P. Bachman, director of school surveys, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, spoke on 
“The Teacher of To-morrow.” 

The dedication program of the Training 
School was a part of the Annual Educational 
Conference—the seventh to be held at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. The theme of the confer- 
ence program was “New Movements in Eduea- 
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tion.” Other speakers on the program from 
outside the state were Dr. Hamilton Holt, pres- 
ident of Rollins College, Winter Park, Florida, 
and Dr. Carleton Washburne, superintendent of 
schools at Winnetka, Illinois. 

The edueational conference, which extended 
through two days, was pronounced by the audi- 
tors one of the most successful conferences the 
University of Kentucky has held. Three lee- 
tures were given on Friday morning, October 
24, and sectional meetings were held in the 
afternoom. The sectional meetings consisted of 
an elementary section, a high-school section, a 
college section and a social science section. 
Following this the new Training School was 
dedicated. A banquet was given on Friday 
night. The only speaker of the evening was 
Dr. Holt, who spoke on “The Americanization 
of the World.” Saturday morning Dr. Wash- 
burne, Dr. Holt and Dr. Bachman appeared 
again on the program. 


THE GRADUATE COLLEGE OF THE 
STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


Tue thirtieth anniversary of the founding of 
the Graduate College of the State University 
of Iowa will be celebrated on November 28 
and 29. 

On Friday morning there will be a univer- 
sity convocation at which an address on “The 
Enquiring Mind” will be delivered by Dr. 
Henry Suzzallo, president of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 

At 2:00 P. M. President Walter A. Jessup 
will preside at a symposium entitled “A Fore- 
east of Research at the State University of 
Iowa—Looking forward Thirty Years.” “The 
Material Sciences” will be discussed by Dr. 
John C. Merriam, president of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington; “The Mental, the 
Social and Historical Sciences,” by Dr. Guy 
Stanton Ford, dean of the Graduate School of 
the University of Minnesota; “Language and 
Literature,” by Dr. Norman Foerster, director 
of the School of Letters of the university; “The 
Fine Arts,’ by Dr. George Pierce Baker, di- 
rector of the Theater of Yale University; “The 
Applied Arts and Sciences,” by Dr. William F. 
Russell, dean of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and “A Commonwealth Program 
for Research,” by Dr. Raymond M. Hughes, 
president of the Iowa State College. 
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Dr. George T. Baker, president of the Iowa 
State Board of Edueation, will preside over the 
dinner on Friday evening, when a program on 
“The Graduate College: Retrospect and Fore- 
cast” will be presented in preprint by Dr. Car! 
FE. Seashore, dean of the college, after which 
addresses will be made by former President 
George E. MacLean, former President John G. 
Bowman, President Emeritus Thomas H. Mae- 
bride and President Walter A. Jessup. 

Saturday morning will be devoted to five 
round-table discussions. The Mental, Social and 
Historical Sciences, Dr. Guy Stanton Ford 
presiding. Discussion leaders, Dr. Walter R. 
Miles, head of the department of psychology, 
Stanford University, visiting professor, Yale 
University; Dr. John C. Parish, professor of 
history, University of California at Los An- 
geles, and Dr. Mareus L. Hansen, professor of 
history, University of Illinois. The Applied 
Arts and Sciences, Dr. William F. Russell, pre- 
siding. Diseussion leaders, Dr. O. R. Latham, 
president of Iowa State Teachers College; Dr. 
Henry 8. Houghton, dean of the College of 
Medicine, State University of Iowa, and Dr. 
C. C. Williams, dean of the College of Engi- 
neering of the university. The Fine Arts, Dr. 
George Pierce Baker, presiding. Discussion 
leaders, George L. Stout, Fogg Museum, Har- 
vard University; Hazel M. Stanton, professor 
of the psychology of music, Eastman School of 
Musie, Rochester, New York, and B. Iden 
Payne, formerly head of the department of 
dramatic art, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
visiting lecturer in dramaties at the university. 
The Material Sciences, Dr. John C. Merriam, 
presiding. Discussion leaders, Homer L. Dodge, 
dean of the Graduate College, University of 
Oklahoma; Morris M. Leighton, state geologist 
of Illinois, and Paul Bartsch, Smithsonian In- 
stitution of Washington, D. C. Language and 
Literature, Dr. Norman Foerster, presiding. 
Diseussion leaders, J. S. P. Tatlock, professor 
of English, Stanford University; Walter R. 
Agard, professor of Greek, University of Wis- 
consin, and Charles Bundy Wilson, head of the 
department of German of the university. 

On Saturday afternoon there will be drives 
about the campus and in the evening lec- 
tures and departmental group gatherings with 
visitors. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Presipent Hoover has made the following 
-tatement in regard to the White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection which 
opened in Washington on November 19: “The 
governors have appointed their delegates and 
various mayors their delegates, as well as dele- 
cates from municipalities and associations in- 
So far over 2,500 delegates have been 

Some 16 months ago I announced 


terested. 

appointed. 
the convening of this conference. 
committees were appointed for research and in- 


A number of 


vestigation and now total over 1,200 members 
covering every field and phase of child prob- 
lems. The committee will be able to lay before 
this conference the most complete survey ever 
placed before this country on all questions re- 
lating to children’s health and protection cover- 
ing all problems, including deficient and delin- 
quent children, to enable the conference to come 
to conelusions on the material gathered. These 
conclusions will have a very important effect in 
the activities of states and municipalities on 
these problems. I do not think—I know—that 
there never has been so exhaustive an investiga- 
tion and presentation of the subject as will be 
made at the conference.” 


A “Jorpan Anniversary Number” of Copeia, 
the journal of the American Society of Ichthy- 
ologists and Herpetologists, will be issued at the 
end of the year, as a tribute to Dr. David Starr 
Jordan, first president and now chancellor emer- 
itus of Stanford University, dean of American 
ichthyologists, who will be eighty years of age 
on January 19. 


Dr. Henry vAN Dyke, author, poet and pro- 
fessor emeritus of English literature at Prince- 
University, observed his seventy-eighth 
birthday on November 10. 


ton 


Dr. George ALEXANDER, pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church, who celebrated his eighty- 
seventh birthday last month, has been reelected 
president of the council of New York Univer- 
sity for the twenty-first time. William M. 
Kingsley, president of the United States Trust 
Company, has been reelected vice-president and 
treasurer of the university. General Charles 


H. Sherrill, Perey S. Straus and Arthur H. 
Tuttle have been reelected to membership for 
four-year terms. 


Dr. THomas W. ATKINSON, president of the 
Louisiana State University for the last three and 
one-half years, has resigned for reasons of 
health. The board of supervisors has accepted 
the resignation and has elected Dr. James 
Monroe Smith, dean of the College of Eduea- 
tion of the Southwestern Louisiana Institute at 
Lafayette, to sueceed him. Dr. Atkinson had 
been connected with the university in various 
capacities for forty-two years. 

Dr. Gipgon IRELAND HUMPHREYS was in- 
stalled on November 15 as president of High 
Point College before an assembly of North 
Carolina educators and high officials of the 
Methodist Protestant Church, which supports 
the college. He is the second president of the 
institution, which was founded in 1923 with Dr. 
R. M. Andrews as its head. Dr. Andrews re- 
signed last spring. Dr. Charles Lucius Clark, 
chancellor of the American University, Wash- 
ington, D. C., delivered the principal address. 


Dr. Frank D. McE roy has been elected to 
the presidency of Mankato Teachers College to 
sueceed Dr. C. H. Cooper, president for thirty 
years, who resigned last spring, becoming presi- 
dent emeritus. Dr. McElroy was for some years 
assistant superintendent of schools at Akron, 
Ohio, and was later connected with the Cleve- 
land School of Education. During the past few 
years he has been a member of the faculty of 
the Ohio State University, from which institu- 
tion he received the degree of doctor of philos- 
ophy. 

Sir James Barrie was recently installed as 
chancellor of the University of Edinburgh. On 
this oceasion he gave an address on “The Mean- 
ing of Education.” 


AccorDING to an Associated Press dispatch 
from Stockholm the Nobel prize in physics has 
been awarded to Sir Chandrasekhar Venkata- 
ram Raman, professor of physies in the Uni- 
versity of Calcutta, known for his work on the 
diffusion of light and the Raman effect. The 
prize in chemistry has been awarded to Dr. 
Hans Fischer, professor of organic chemistry 
at the Technical Institute at Munich, known for 
his work on blood, especially the synthesis of 
hemoglobin. As has been already announced 
the prize in medicine has been awarded to Dr. 
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Karl Landsteiner, of the Rockefeller Institute 
for Medical Research. 

Proressor ALBERT EINSTEIN has accepted an 
invitation to undertake special research work 
at the California Institute of Technology and 
Mount Wilson Observatory. He expects to sail 
on November 30 on the Belgenland, which goes 
to California with a stop at New York, and 
plans to return by way of New York in Febru- 
ary, proceeding directly to Oxford to fill a lee- 
ture engagement. 


Proressor Maurice Hatewacus, of the Uni- 
versity of Strasbourg, is giving two courses in 
the department of sociology at the University 
of Chieago during the autumn quarter, on 
“French Sociology” and “Suicide.” 


Dr. Oxviver Dimon Kewioaa, professor of 
mathematics in Harvard University, will be the 
exchange professor at Knox College next 


semester. 


Proressor H. Cray SKiInNer, of the Penn- 
sylvania College for Women, has accepted a 
position as assistant professor of education in 
Temple University, Philadelphia. 


Byron H. Tuomas, at present director of 
nutritional research for the Gordon Walker 
Company, has been appointed professor of 
animal husbandry at Iowa State College as well 
as chief in animal chemistry and nutrition in the 
Experiment Station at Ames. 


Proressor ELLswortn Faris, chairman of 
the department of sociology at the University 
of Chicago, is giving eourses during the first 
semester at Tulane University. 


J. T. McRver, former principal of the Junior 
College at Taft, California, has been appointed 
principal of the Junior College at Reedley. 


Orricers of the New Jersey Teachers Asso- 
ciation elected at the recent meeting at Atlantic 
City are: President, Miss Adele Cox, of Jersey 
City; First Vice-president, Chester F. Ogden, 
of Clifton; Second Vice-president, Miss Ella J. 
Hamilton, of Atlantie City; Secretary, Miss 
Mattie S. Doremus, of Paterson. Miss Mable 
A. Tuttle, of Linden, was elected president of 
the New Jersey Association of Teachers of 
English; Charles R. Hollenbach, of Atlantic 
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City, president of the New Jersey Association 
of Social Studies, and Miss Cora Wiley, of 
Ventnor City, president of the New Jersey 
Kindergarten Teachers Association. 


FRANK 8S. GILKEY, head master of the Med- 
ford, Massachusetts, High School, has been 
elected a vice-president of the Middlesex 
County Teachers Association. 


Proressor J. H. Kos, of the University of 
Wisconsin, will give part of his time this year 
to research in the field of rural social change 
to be carried on for the Committee on Social 
Trends directed by Professor W. F. Ogburn, 
of the University of Chicago. Dr. Conrad 
Taeuber will take over some of the work for- 
merly handled by Professor Kolb. Dr. Taeuber 
is a graduate of the University of Minnesota 
and has just returned from a year at the Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg, Germany. 


Dr. SterpHEN P. DuaGan, director of the In- 
stitute of International Education, gave the 
Armistice Day address at Vassar College, of 
which he is a trustee. 


Dr. ALrreD Lewis Pixneo DENNIS, pro- 
fessor of international relations at Clark Uni- 
versity since 1923, died on November 14, aged 
fifty-six years. 

Proressor WALTER C. EExxs, of the Schoo! 
of Education of Stanford University, spent part 
of the months of September and October in the 
vicinity of Nome, Alaska, working on the sur- 
vey of government schools for the Eskimos. 
This general survey is being financed by the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching. It is expected that it will require 
two years to complete. A detailed study of the 
sociological and economic background and pros- 
pects of the Eskimo tribes is contemplated, as 
well as a careful evaluation of the present school 
system and recommendations for changes in cur- 
riculum and organization. An extensive set of 
tests of the mental, physical, mechanical and 
musical abilities of the Eskimo children is 
being carried out. Detailed field work is being 
done by Mr. and Mrs. H. Dewey Anderson, 
graduate students at Stanford University, who 
will spend the greater part of the winter in the 
Arctic regions, traveling hundreds of miles by 
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dog team in order to visit the many isolated Es- 
kimo schools while they are in session. 


WesLeyan UNIversity will receive more than 
$1,000,000 from the estate of Charles Land Den- 
ison, president of the Teck-Hughes Gold Mines, 
Ltd., and the Sharow Mines, Ltd., who died on 
October 8. The university will receive half the 
residuary estate, subject to its life use by Mrs. 
Denison. Mr. Denison had been a trustee of the 
university since 1927 and in 1928 gave it $75,- 
000 as a biology research fund in memory of 
his son and, with Mrs. Denison, established ten 
scholarships. 


Mr. George Eastman, of Rochester, New 
York, has given $1,000,000 for the establishment 
of a dental and throat clinie for school children 
in Paris. The money is to be used for the con- 
struction and equipment of the clinie and the 
upkeep is to be provided by the Paris City 
Council. The elinie will be the fifth given by 
Mr. Eastman in as many countries. 

Teacners Couiiece of Columbia University 
received gifts amounting to $486,518 during the 
past year, according to an announcement made 
by Dean William F. Russell, at a meeting of 
the board of trustees. This figure does not 
include the final transfer of $2,000,000 for the 
endowment of the Lineoln School, an integral 
part of Teachers College, by the General Edu- 
cation Board. Among the larger gifts are $103,- 
882 from the International Education Board, 
for the International Institute, of which Dr. 
Paul Monroe is director; $100,000 from the 
Spelman fund, for the Child Development In- 
stitute, of which Dr. Lois H. Meek is director; 
a legacy of $23,988 from the late William 
Stevens, for the establishment of the Romiett 
Stevens Scholarship Fund, and $20,000 from 
the Carnegie Corporation for normal school 
education. The Hartley Corporation gave $17,- 
000 for nursing education. The Carnegie Cor- 
poration also contributed $11,000 for research. 


A runp of $250,000 to provide preparatory 
and college scholarships for promising gram- 
mar school graduates is created by the will of 
Mrs. Grace Salisbury Foote, widow of Ellsworth 
I. Foote, for many years president of the New 
Haven Water Company. Under the terms of 
the trust, scholarships will be given to “Amer- 
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ican boys and girls, graduates of grammar 
schools, who give promise of becoming useful 
citizens.” The fund is to be administered by a 
board of trustees composed of 
Watrous, former professor of Yale Law School; 
W. Perry Curtiss, president of the Union and 
New Haven Trust Company, and Dr. Wilder 
Tileston. 


George D. 


Mr. Epwarp N. Huruey, of Chicago, has 
given $200,000 for the foundation of a College 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at Notre 
Dame University. At Mr. Hurley’s suggestion, 
study halls in the institution will be named after 
well-known American business men. 


Tue trustees of Massachusetts Agricultural 
College, at Amherst, have decided to petition 
the General Court at its session in January to 
have the name of the college changed to the 
Massachusetts State College. 


Firreen departments of the University of 
Chicago have adopted “honors” and research 
courses for undergraduates this autumn. Under 
this system the student is allowed the utmost 
freedom of study. The courses are open only 


to the ablest students and do not meet formally. 


AN alumni committee on adult education has 
been formed at the University of Oregon, with 
its members appointed by Mr. Homer Angell, 
president of the alumni association. The pur- 
pose of the committee is to make a study of the 
systems worked out in other universities for the 
continuation of intellectual relationships after 
graduation. The members are as follows: Mrs. 
L. T. Harris, Eugene, chairman; Mrs. F. L. 
Chambers, Eugene; Judge R. S. Bean, Port- 
land; Mrs. Paul Hamilton, Prosser, Wash.; 
Merle Chessman, Astoria; Dr. Henry N. Fow- 
ler, Bend; Mrs. Leonard B. Jordan, Joseph; 
George Hug, Salem, and Judge B. B. Beek- 
man, Portland. 


Tue U. S. Office of Education has established 
a new service in the field of special educational 
problems, the aim of which will be to assist 
school systems throughout the country in plan- 
ning for the education of children who are 
mentally or emotionally of exceptional type. 
Through this service studies will be initiated 
and conducted concerning educational and so- 
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cial needs of mentally deficient or backward 
children, of children with specific educational 
and mental handicaps, and of psychopathic or 
nervously unstable children. It will report work 
that is being done in various centers on behalf 
of such children, and will cooperate with school 
officials in the organization of special classes 
and programs of work. 


Ayer & Sons, Inc., advertising specialists, 
announced recently that a survey of private 
preparatory schools indicated that while some 
are affected, present business conditions “have 
had no adverse effect upon the total enrolment 
in private educational institutions.” One thou- 
sand educational institutions, mainly boarding 
schools, were asked to send in enrolment figures, 
it was announced. There were 487 showing a 
total enrolment of 137,722, compared with 136,- 
531 last year. Of the schools that replied, sixty 
were boys’ military; ninety-seven boys’ prepara- 
tory, non-military; 114 girls’ boarding; ninety- 
three colleges, thirty-nine vocational and other 
small groups. The total capacity of these 
schools is given as 146,600, and are 93.9 per 
cent. filled. Schools more largely patronized 
than last year are nurse-training schools, which 
show a 17 per cent. increase; vocational schools, 
ineluding those which prepare for secretarial 
work, 14 per cent.; colleges, 2 per cent.; boys’ 
non-military, 1.7 per cent. 


Tue infant mortality rate of Denver, one of 
the highest in the country, is the subject of an 
extensive survey being conducted by the Den- 
ver University School of Commerce. Through 
its bureau of business and social research, the 
school is recording every birth in the city and 
getting a complete medical and environmental 
history in connection with the case. The cases 
of all these children who die within one year of 
birth will be the subject of special review and 
an attempt will be made to single out the factors 
which may have contributed to the mortality. 
The division of the city into districts is expected 
to show some neighborhood influences in the 
matter of health. The case histories are being 
prepared for the bureau by the Visiting Nurse 
Association of Denver, and the survey is being 
helped financially by the May Company, a Den- 
ver department store, the Junior League and 
the city of Denver. Several social service agen- 
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cies have assisted in the survey, which was or- 
ganized largely through the efforts of Mr. A. [. 
H. Kaplan, economic adviser of the bureau. 


AN act providing for the reading of the Bible 
in the schools of Arkansas is reported to have 
been adopted at the election on November 4. 
The measure provides for the reverent daily 
reading of the English Bible, without comment, 
in all publie tax-supported schools, including 
high schools. Prayer also may be offered or the 
Lord’s Prayer. No pupil is required to take 
part and any pupil shall be excused from the 
room on written request of a parent or guar- 
dian. For failure of a teacher to obey the act 
a fine of $25 would be levied and upon second 
conviction the teacher would become automati- 
eally discharged. 

Aw Associated Press dispatch reports that the 
University of Barcelona was closed on October 
14 by a vote of the deans and all classes sus- 
pended indefinitely because of grave disorders 
within its precinets, involving what the author- 
ities characterized as gross disrespect for the 
King. Reopening will not oceur until after the 
riot has been fully cleared up. Investigators 
were ordered to find the leaders of some 500 
students who at mid-day stormed the main as- 
sembly hall and took from it a portrait of King 
Alfonso, which they mutilated. Additional im- 
portance was attached to the incident because, 
the authorities said, it was evident that Com- 
munists or other agitators had enrolled in classes 
for the purpose of inciting hostility toward the 
Government. Bearing the picture about, the 
students shouted, “down with the King,” and 
other cries, including “freedom for Catalonia.” 
Severe penalties, it was announced, were to be 
imposed upon the offenders. 


TRANSVAAL University CouLuece, formerly a 
constituent college of the University of South 
Afriea, received on October 10 its charter as 
the University of Pretoria. Mr. Justice Tiel- 
man Roos, who has been elected first chancellor, 
said that the rights of both sections of the peo- 
ple must be fully guarded in the new university. 
He believed that the ideal of bilingualism could 
be better achieved in Pretoria University than in 
any other, and for that reason primarily he will 
have the hopeful good wishes of those who wish 
to see South Africa a united nation. 
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SOME SIGNIFICANT COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY LIBRARY STUDIES 


In an address by Dr. Robert G. Sproul,’ re- 
cently appointed to the presidency of the Uni- 
versity of California, there was thrown out to 
the members of the American Library Associa- 
tion a challenge to study more definitely the 
whole problem of the extent, nature and func- 
tion of the library as an instructional agency in 
higher education. 

Such a challenge of fact finding is altogether 
timely and should meet with a very ready re- 
sponse on the part of those who are so intimately 
acquainted with the problem of library facilities. 
Not only should this challenge come to the 
American Library Association but to every 
graduate library school in the country and to 
other graduate institutions in our leading uni- 
versities and colleges engaged in studying the 
many instructional, supervisory and administra- 
tive problems of higher education. It is our 
belief after several years of investigation and 
thought that the library as an instructional 
agency is as certainly a problem for study by 
professional educators as it is by professional 
and technical librarians. 

Any significant results that come out of the 
proposed investigations are dependent upon the 
extent to which professional librarians in all 
higher institutions of learning and _ public 
libraries as well join hands with professional 
educators of the country, who are more than 
ready to unite in a great program of scientific 
research of the many problems of the library 
as an educational institution. 

Such a common acceptance of Dr. Sproul’s 
challenge will mean, if nothing else, that all the 
known means, techniques and devices of the 
trained expert in scientific research in education 
will be placed at the disposal of the many very 
truly trained and experienced professional and 
technical librarians. Out of such a combination 
of forees will inevitably come a fund of infor- 
mation—facts, if one pleases to call them such, 
to serve as the basis of any proposals to improve 
the present facilities of our libraries in schools 
and colleges. 

1**The Place of the Library in Higher Educa- 
tion,’’ given at the American Library Association 
Conference, Los Angeles, June 27, 1930, and 


printed in ScHoo. anp Society, 32: 343-350, Sep- 
tember 13, 1930. 
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Dr. Douglas Waples, of the Graduate Library 
School of the University of Chicago, in report- 
ing for the committee on library standards of 
the Commission on Higher Institutions of the 
North Central Association,? refers at the outset 
to some of the significant findings of several 
persons who have up to the present time made a 
contribution of a more or less definite and 
quantitative nature. Among these were men- 
tioned Dr. Works’s contributions in connection 
with his activity as a former chairman of the 
same committee; the investigation of Mr. Eu- 
gene Hilton, who, as a graduate student at the 
University of California, investigated the merits 
of certain selected books used for purposes of 
collateral reading; the results of the investiga- 
tion of W. M. Randall, of the Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago, who, in collab- 
oration with Professor F. W. Reeves in his 
eurrent survey of colleges supported by the 
Methodist denomination, set forth some signifi- 
eant findings regarding such matters as person- 
nel, buildings, equipment, organization and ad- 
ministration of small senior college libraries, and 
finally, the study of teachers college library 
facilities as completed by the writer and pub- 
lished as a doctoral dissertation.? A further 
investigation by the writer, made in collabora- 
tion with Doctors Leonard, Evenden, O’Rear, 
et al., as members of a survey commission who 
were charged with the responsibility of complet- 
ing a “Survey of Higher Education for the 
United Lutheran Church in America,’* might 
have been added. 

Other studies were also mentioned, viz., a five- 
year study of college library service conducted 
by a committee financed by the Carnegie Foun- 
dation; the year and a half old study of Dr. 
Waples himself, financed by the American Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education, and a study by 
Miss Odella Nation, librarian of the State 
Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas. 

As Dr. Waples indicated, these several studies 
are very materially reducing the labor involved 
by his committee in investigating major col- 
lege library functions. It is only fair to say that 


2 The North Central Association Quarterly, Sep- 
tember, 1930, pp. 199-208. 

3G. W. Rosenlof, ‘‘ Library Facilities of Teacher 
Training Institutions,’’ Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1929. 

4 Published by Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, three volumes, 1929. 
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these together with others now in process of be- 
ing made are of the sort suggested by Dr. 
Sproul as necessary and preliminary to any 
worth-while acceptance of sound practice in col- 
lege and university library administration, su- 
pervision and instruction. 
Grorce W. RoseNLor 
NEBRASKA STATE DEPARTMENT 
or PusBLic INSTRUCTION 


QUALITIES COLLEGE STUDENTS DE- 
SIRE IN COLLEGE INSTRUCTORS 
Att teachers are interested in what their 

students think of them. They want to “get 
over” their subjects to their students. Many 
investigators have tried to determine what makes 
one teacher a suecess and another, with the same 
type of training, a failure. 

The writer became interested in this question 
as a high-school principal and his interest has 
continued in his college work. It is obvious that 
some teachers do not possess the same requisites 
which will enable them to make the great sue- 
cess that their fellows enjoy. 

The writer conducted an investigation among 
177 college students in their junior year to 
determine what “qualities” they desired in their 
college instructors. The students were left free 
to enumerate the qualities without even a sug- 
gestion on the questionnaire. The tabulation of 
the results showed a range from 96 who desired 
the instructor to have a “thorough knowledge 
of his subject-matter” to two who desired the 
instructor to be “able to give voeational gui- 
dance.” 

The following indicate the qualities listed by 
the students, and the number before the quality 
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indieates the number of students who listed that 
quality. 


96—A thorough knowledge of the subject-matter 
73—A pleasing personality 

57—Neatness in appearance and in work 
50—Fairness to all students 

46—Kind and sympathetic with all students 
43—A keen sense of humor 

41—Interest in the profession 

41—Interesting presentation of subject-matter 
36—Alertness and broad-mindedness 
34—Knowledge of methods 
33—Understanding of human nature 
33—Good speaking ability 

32—Good character and reputation 
30—Reliable and honest 

29—Definiteness of requirements 





29—Friendliness 
29—Tolerance of other peoples 
26—Enthusiasm for the work 
24—Careful organization of the materials 
24—-Accurate in methods of grading 
21—Good social mixer 
20—Cheerfulness 

19—Tactful in dealing with other people 
18—Work with students—not above them 
17—Well-controlled temper 
14—-Cooperative 

14—Good disciplinarian without harshness 
10—Not sarcastic 

8—Use good English 

8—Not conceited 

5—Promptness 

5—Present material outside of text-book 
3—Announce examinations 

2—Interest in extra-curricular activities 
2—Be able to give vocational guidance 


R. J. Ciinton 


? views 


OREGON STATE COLLEGE 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE NATIONAL UNION OF TEACHERS 
OF ENGLAND 

Tue National Union of Teachers of England 
has commodious quarters at Hamilton House, 
Mabeldon Place, London, W.C. 1. Members 
number about 140,000. The organization is not 
affiliated with labor, but it does not hesitate to 
use the strike as a weapon to enforee demands. 
About twenty strikes have actually been carried 
on. There have been none in the last ten years 


because the national wage scales have been main- 
tained according to agreements made. 

Teachers in England have sixty-two organi- 
zations. The National Union of Teachers classi- 
fies these as friendly, competing and hostile. 
The organization favors equal pay for men and 
women teachers in so far as it is professionally 
possible. About 10,000 women who consider 
that the national group is anti-feminist have 
formed their own union. On the other hand 
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about 7,000 men who consider the National 
Union of Teachers pro-feminist have also 
seceded. Meanwhile the organization proper 
has gained 25,000 members. 

In London a number of evening school teach- 
ers have full-time work and draw the same 
salaries as day school teachers. The National 
Union of Teachers is exceedingly reluctant to 
detine the length of the school day in terms of 
hours. It is recognized that a teacher can be 
forced to handle the same pupil load in a four- 
hour day as in a six-hour day. Outside of Lon- 
don evening school work is not regarded as an 
addition to a teacher’s load. There is much 
competition for positions. At Rhondda, Wales, 
the local authorities last season attempted to 
cut the pay of the evening school teachers be- 
cause of the financial depression. The teachers 
refused to accept the reduction and there were 
no evening schools in Rhondda. This year 
evening schools reopened with salaries on the 
old schedule. 

Salaries in England are arranged on four 
seales: for London, for large cities, for smaller 
towns and for rural districts. The standing 
joint committee dealing with the salaries of 
teachers in the public elementary schools, com- 
monly known as the “Burnham committee,” con- 
sists of 25 members from the local educational 
authorities of England and Wales and 25 mem- 
bers from the National Union of Teachers. The 
organization is also represented on similar com- 
mittees dealing with the salaries of teachers in 
secondary and technical schools. 

The salaries of men teachers average 20 to 25 
per cent. higher than those of the women. The 
statement is made that the women live better on 
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their salaries than do the men. Additional sal- 
ary increments are allowed teachers with more 
than two years of training or those who have 
graduated from a British university. Thas ad- 
ditional educational preparation is encouraged. 

The official organ of the National Union of 
Teachers is The Schoolmaster and Woman 
Teacher's Chronicle. The magazine not only 
deals with organization affairs, but it also sup- 
plies articles of literary and practical interest 
to assist teachers in their daily work. 

The National Union of Teachers has a defense 
fund approaching $4,500,000, and it has spent 
more than $1,000,000 protecting teachers’ sal- 
aries. In 1929 it expended more than $20,000 
watching carefully all bills and proposals in 
Parliament affecting the interests of teachers. 
It puts expert advice and assistance at the dis- 
posal of members by the employment of a per- 
manent staff of seven chiefs, six divisional 
secretaries, a woman organizer, four special 
agents, a legal department and forty clerks. It 
has advanced to members large sums for the 
purchase of homes, expending in the last three 
years over $6,250,000. The organization has 
about $4,500,000 invested and manages a provi- 
dent society with accumulated funds of $16,- 
500,000. The benevolent and orphan fund dis- 
tributes $270,000 annually. 

The admission fee is five shillings per member, 
and annual dues are one guinea (about $5). 
The activities of the National Union of Teachers 
can profitably be studied by state teachers asso- 
ciations in the United States. Teachers organi- 
zations in some of the large cities have under- 
taken some activities similar to those of the 


Engli ion. 
glish union CAROLINE BENGTSON 


QUOTATIONS 


SCHOOL AGAINST FACTORY 

A METHOD of mitigating the evil of unem- 
ployment, to which there is increasing recourse 
abroad, is to keep the children longer in school. 
A bill to raise the school age from 14 to 15 is 
now on its way through the British Parliament 
and a similar bill is contemplated in Germany. 
The advantages of the plan are obviously not in 
the relief it affords the public treasury. The 
allotments to parents for the extra year in which 





they are deprived of the earnings of their chil- 
dren would be nearly as heavy as the unemploy- 
ment payments to the children themselves. The 
more impressive gain is on the moral side. The 
children are engaged in study instead of idling 
about, and are the beneficiaries of a well-estab- 
lished government activity, education, instead of 
the recipients of what is so close to charity. The 
great fear for the future which hangs upon 
many thoughtful minds in all countries where 
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the “dole” operates, the permanent demoraliza- 
tion following upon prolonged idleness, is thus 
mitigated to a considerable extent. 

A progressive rise in the school age is likely 
to be one of the measures to which the nations 
will resort in coping with the problem of mount- 
ing production due to machine methods and 
“rationalization” in industry. This, as a matter 
of fact, is the process which has been under 
way for a great many years. More hours and 
years for the children in its schoolroom have 
moved hand.in hand with fewer hours for men 
and women in the factory. Not much more than 
a generation ago the average workday in in- 
dustry was ten hours, and it is now eight hours, 
with rising diseussion of a six-hour day and a 
five-day week. Plainly, before we hasten to em- 
brace the 30-hour week for the factory employee 
it is a more socially expedient and a more 
humane way of regulating the labor market to 
prolong the period of training for the youth of 
the nation. 

Concretely, it would mean that countries like 
Great Britain and Germany will approach our 
own ideas in the United States concerning 
higher education for the masses. In the matter 
of elementary education, for instance, Great 
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Britain does nearly as well as we do. Her pop- 
ulation is 37 per cent. of ours; her 8,000,000 
children enrolled in the publie schools are about 
32 per cent. of our own publie school enrol- 
ment. But when we come to secondary educa- 
tion the British enrolment figures are only about 
15 per cent. of ours. The population of British 
universities and professional schools, probably 
less than 75,000, would be about one tenth our 
own college and university population. The 
German figures would in comparison with ours 
not be greatly different from the British. Actu- 
ally these countries have already made a notable 
advance toward the American ideal as a result 
of the democratic forces in Europe released by 
the war. Broader facilities for higher educa 
tion are not, of course, a panacea for the ills of 
unemployment. This is attested by the fact that 
the process creates an unemployment problem 
of its own, a surplus of intellectual and “white 
collar” workers. At the moment when German, 
is planning to keep her children a year longer 
at school German university and technical stu 
dents are prolonging their education for the 
simple reason that they have no hope of 
finding employment outside —The New York 


Times. 


REPORTS 


THE CARNEGIE CORPORATION OF 
NEW YORK 

Grants totaling $3,709,250 during the year 
ending September 30, 1930, in support of 
educational enterprises are reported by Presi- 
dent Frederick P. Keppel, of the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, in his annual an- 
nouncement of the work of the organization, 
established by Andrew Carnegie in 1911 “for 
the advancement and diffusion of knowledge 
and understanding” among the people of the 
United States, Canada and the British Colonies. 
The appropriations, while showing a wide di- 
versity of interests, fall within some half dozen 
general divisions, such as college and university, 
library service, educational and scientifie re- 
search, fine arts and adult education. 

The Carnegie program as to libraries seems 
to have shifted almost entirely during the past 
decade from provision for library buildings to 


the more fundamental element of library service 
as shown by grants totaling a half million dol- 
lars to liberal arts colleges for developing their 
libraries through purchase of books for genera! 
undergraduate reading, by $300,000 to be spent 
in extending training for librarianship in the 
United States and Canada, in providing a dem- 
onstration of dental library service at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and in increasing the effee- 
tiveness of strategic library projects in the 
United States, Canada and South Africa. The 
interest in college libraries, President Keppel 
says, comes as a result of belief on the part of 
the corporation trustees that college education 
to-day depends less upon what the professor 
tells the student in the classroom or directs him 
to study in a text-book than upon what the 
student digs out for himself. Colleges have re- 
ceived great sums from many sources during 
the past twenty years, but have spent relatively 
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little in buying books for their students. The 
following thirty-three widely scattered colleges 
have received eorporation gifts ranging from 
$5,000 to $25,000 for purchase of books: Agnes 
Scott, Allegheny, Antioch, Beloit, Coe, David- 
son, Drury, Elon, Hawaii, Hobart, Lake Forest, 
Lawrence, Mount Holyoke, Mount Union, Penn, 
Rosary, St. Catherine, St. Lawrence, Sarah 
Lawrence, Southwestern, Sweet Briar, Wellesley, 
Western College for Women, Bennington, Bir- 
mingham-Southern, Brown, Claremont Colleges, 
Hamline, Hollins, Illinois, St. Stephen’s, Wag- 
ner Memorial Lutheran, Wheaton (Mass.). 

Research, educational and scientific investiga- 
tions and publications appear year by year as 
an inereasing interest of educational founda- 
tions, and during the year just closed the cor- 
poration has supported projeets which, it is be- 
lieved, will serve to advance and diffuse knowl- 
edge. The sum of $204,500 was granted for 
studies in dental education, architecture, engi- 
neering, costs of medical care, land economics 
and publie utilities, Alaskan and second gen- 
eration Oriental educational opportunities, nu- 
trition, singing, vitamines, leukemia, physics 
and the durability of printed records. Learned 
societies received grants totaling $125,000. 

The largest grants of the year were made 
in behalf of institutions and organizations such 
as Dalhousie University, $400,000 for endow- 
ment; Pan American Union, $300,000 for build- 
ing additions; Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, $125,000 for its work in the 
United States; Acadia University, $200,000 for 
endowment; Australian Educational! Research 
Council, $250,000 for support, and $100,000 to 
Newfoundland Memorial College for general ex- 
penses. It is noticeable that many of the larger 
grants come from the Special Fund which Mr. 
Carnegie set aside for use in the “British 
Colonies.” 

The Carnegie Corporation was the first of the 
large educational endowments to express an 
interest in two phases of activity which until a 
few years ago had received but little recognition 
from foundations, namely, fine arts and adult 
education. In the latter field, grants were made 
to various projects in rural education, problems 
of the blind, alumni education, education by 
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radio, workers’ education, and to various other 
organizations concerned with continuing educa- 
tion by adults during leisure time, such as the 
People’s Institute of New York, the Foreign 
Language Information Service and the Civie 
Federation of Dallas. 

Grants were made in the fine arts to Beloit, 
Oberlin, Princeton, St. John’s, Kansas, Vassar, 
Wells and Williams. 
vaneed study and sets of arts teaching equip- 
ment were provided for by grants totalling $80,- 
000. The American Federation of Arts spon- 
sored two art exhibits in the United States, one 
of Canadian art and one of Mexican art, under 
grants from the corporation. 

In reviewing the year’s activities, President 
Keppel calls attention to general policies. He 


Arts scholarships for ad- 


says: 


If what may be called the foundation idea has 
something of importance to contribute to human 
progress, it is obvious that opportunity should not 
be limited to the wealthy individual capable of 
creating an independent trust, but that the way 
should be open for persons of limited means to 
pool their individual gifts, as indeed they have 
done for centuries in the field of religion by their 
contributions to the endowments of the Roman 
Catholic Church. To a steadily increasing degree, 
the community trusts are making this provision to 
meet the general needs of specific communities. 
When, however, the purpose is specific rather than 
general, and the desired participation is not local 
but nation-wide, the situation is far less satis- 
factory. Legally, there is nothing to prevent a 
group of people who wish to further some worthy 
purpose from organizing and calling their enter- 
prise a foundation, but when there exists no finan- 
cial foundation whatever upon which the structure 
is to rest—and this is the situation in an increasing 
number of instances—the use of the term is mis- 
leading to the public. 

For this reason the joint action of Mr. Julius 
Rosenwald and Mr. Paul M. Warburg in providing 
a substantial nucleus, $500,000, for the newly or- 
ganized Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation, to pro- 
mote cultural relations between the United States 
and Germany, is worthy of record. The sum is not 
sufficient to carry out permanently the purposes of 
the organization, and it was not intended that it 
should be, but it does provide the basis for a 
minimum program of at least ten years’ duration, 
to be extended as rapidly as contributions received 
from others make this possible. 
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Among other trusts created during the year, the 
following may be mentioned: Under its charter, 
the Josiah Macy, Jr., Foundation ($5,000,000) will 
serve mankind through initiating, stimulating, de- 
veloping and supporting scientific investigation of 
the fundamental aspects of health, of sickness and 
of methods for the relief of suffering, particularly 
through investigation in the sciences of sociology, 
biology and the social sciences. It will have no 
hospitals or laboratories of its own, but will con- 
centrate on supporting existing institutions. On 
the other hand, the Bamberger-Fuld gift of $5,000-, 
000 is for the purpose of establishing and conduct- 
ing an independent Institute for Advanced Study. 

The Folger Shakespeare Memorial, which in- 
cludes an endowment fund of $10,000,000, though 
in no sense a part of Amherst College, is placed in 
charge of the individuals who, for the time being, 
are trustees of that institution, an interesting vari- 
ation from the customary type of control. 

The Mabel Brady Garvan collection of early 
American art, perhaps the most important of its 
type in the country, has been added to the art 
treasures of Yale University, but upon the under- 
standing that the separate items which comprise it 
shall not be concentrated at New Haven, but be 
distributed as widely as possible throughout the 
country, either in the form of extended loans to 
other museums or of traveling exhibitions. At the 
time of making this gift to Yale, Mr. Garvan 
created an endowment fund, the income of which 
is to be devoted to making the collection as broadly 
useful as possible. 

It has been announced that the estate of the late 
Charles F. Ruggles, estimated at about $50,000,000, 
has been left in the hands of trustees ‘‘for such 
charitable, benevolent, educational and public wel- 
fare uses as said trustees shall select.’’ 

The Spelman Fund, created by a grant of $10,- 
000,000 from the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Me- 
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morial before the latter was merged with the 
Rockefeller Foundation, began its independent ex- 
istence in December, 1929. Its program will be 
devoted to establishing effective contacts between 
the theoretical and the practical in public ad- 
ministration. At the very close of the year under 
review comes the public announcement of one more 
evidence of the far-seeing generosity of Mr. Ed- 
ward S. Harkness in the establishment of the Pil- 
grim Trust, with a capital of £2,000,000, for the 
advancement of social and educational work in 
Great Britain. 

Discussion as to the place of the foundation in 
American life has been stimulated during the year 
not only by the creation of these new trusts of 
interest and importance, but in other ways. The 
director of the Twentieth Century Fund, Mr. Evans 
Clark, has recently performed a useful service in 
analyzing the activities of 108 foundations in the 
United States and displaying in graphic form their 
capitalization, their methods of operation, and 
their fields of action. Three lectures on ‘‘ The 
Foundation, Its Place in American Life,’’ by the 
president of the Carnegie Corporation, were de- 
livered as the Page-Barbour Lectures for the year 
at the University of Virginia and published by the 
Maemillan Company. Later in the year the Wie- 
boldt Foundation of Chicago published, through 
the University of Chicago Press, a volume entitled 
‘“TIntelligent Philanthropy,’’ to which chapters 
have been contributed by twelve persons who speak 
with authority in their respective fields. The num- 
ber of magazine and newspaper articles on the 
subject is definitely increasing, as are the informal 
conferences between members of different founda- 
tion groups. Underlying the wide diversity of 
opinion as to details, which is in itself a sign 
of vitality, there is evident a growing sense of the 
importance of the responsibilities and opportuni- 
ties of the foundation in the modern world. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE PART-TIME STUDENT 

THE present system of education in the 
United States is bringing more and more of the 
people in contact with educational institutions 
of one sort or another. The number of children 
who attend high school is increasing each year. 
There is, however, in each school district a small 
group that does not seem to fit into the regular 
high school. The problem of educating these 
students is difficult, and one which is demanding 
the attention of educators to-day. 


The question may well be asked, “Will results 
justify the efforts and will the returns to society 
be enough to compensate society for the expense 
of edueating them?” Frank D. Boynton has 
said, “He is a brave man, or a fool, who ven- 
tures to place a money value upon such service.” 

While it does not appear that there is avail- 
able information to justify a satisfactory 
answer, the following conditions and facts may 
throw some light upon the problem. When this 
group of non-conforming students is out of 
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school, they are contributing to idleness, and 
idleness contributes to crime. Dr. Ebaugh finds 
that twice as much crime is committed on Sun- 
days and holidays as on regular week-days. 
The Jordan district of Utah has found that the 
out-of-school group of children contributes far 
more to juvenile erime than does the group of 
regular high-school students of the same age. 
It seems quite safe to say that to allow this 
group to be out of school and idle will con- 
tribute to the crime of the nation, though there 
are not available data to determine whether or 
not the excess of crime of this group costs the 
nation more or less than the education would 
cost society. 

A plan has been instituted in the Granite 
District of Utah to eliminate the idleness of this 
non-conforming group. The plan is to keep 
the children who have not completed high school 
at work or in school until they reach the age 
of eighteen years. The state law assists in this 
plan by requiring the children who are not at 
work where an educational opportunity is 
afforded on the job to be in attendance at 
school. The school program is adapted, in so 
far as means and information about the indi- 
vidual students will permit, to the actual needs 
of the students. It is a view of the school that 
most of these students will enter industry at an 
early age—most of them as soon as they have 
reached the age of eighteen. With this point in 
view the attempt is made to help such students 
to fit into industry, preserve their health and 
become useful members of society. 

In the Granite District, which is a rural dis- 
trict, there are approximately eight thousand 
students of school age. Practically all these 
students are accounted for. Roughly speaking, 
7,800 attend the regular schools, and about two 
hundred each year work and attend the part- 
time continuation school when they are not 
working. An effort is made to require at least 
144 hours’ attendance when not at work. There 
is also a reasonably close check upon each stu- 
dent while he is working. 

The effort is, without question, helpful in 
eliminating idleness. Many students who dis- 
like school also dislike work, but prefer work 
to school, and therefore keep busy in preference 
to attending school. The school helps a student 
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to find work when in the judgment of the 
school the work is educational and to the best 
advantage of the student, his family and the 
community. It is quite certain that the school 
helps to eliminate idleness and helps the boy 
to fit into industry. To eliminate idleness tem- 
porarily helps to prevent crime and from this 
point of view is a benefit to society. To fit 
students into industry is a benefit to society 
from an economic point of view. This adjust- 
ment makes producers and increases the na- 
tional income. In addition it saves some of the 
expense of charity. 

But to fit them into society may or may not 
be a permanent benefit to society... We enable 
this group to adjust themselves to make a better 
living, and we therefore enable a larger number 
of them to survive. Thus we increase the per 
eent. of this non-conforming type in our 
civilization. We interfere with the normal 
struggle for existence that would otherwise 
eliminate many of them. Part-time education 
increases the number preserved and perpetu- 
ated. Whether or not this is a permanent 
benefit to society depends upon many of the 
characteristics and tendencies of these individ- 
uals. The problem of discipline as it appears 
to us through two years’ experience with two 
or three hundred students is not a serious one. 
That is, they are not hard to manage in the 
schoolroom. This may be partly accounted for 
by having a somewhat smaller group in these 
classes at one time, but the contact with them 
does not reveal a marked vicious criminality. 
So the increased crime of this group may be 
due as suggested to idleness and inability to 
fit into industry. 

These students as a group rank far below the 
average high-school students in intelligence. 
The chart shows the range and distribution of 
the intelligence quotient, the accomplishment 
ratio and the educational quotient, as measured 
by the Terman Group Test. The average of the 
part-time student is but 86.5 per cent. as com- 

1 Terman suggests (see Lewis M. Terman, ‘‘ The 
Measurement of Intelligence,’’ pp. 8-18) that such 
charity may be of doubtful service and gives the 
example of a family in Massachusetts that cost 
the state $500,000 during sixty years in charitable 
relief and care of a number of the descendants 


from this family who were feeble-minded and 
otherwise degenerate. 
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i, TABLE I 

DISTRIBUTION OF THE INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS, 
EDUCATIONAL QUOTIENTS AND ACCOMPLISH- 

; MENT RATIOS OF THE PART-TIME STU- 

DENTS OF GRANITE DISTRICT 








Intelligence Educational Accomplish- 











j Scores quotient quotient ment ratio 
: > PB A PR an ENROL HE 
60-65 . 1 6 0 
66—70 —— 7 0 
71-75 . 15 2 
y 76-80 14 14 4 
? 81-85 17 18 12 
es 86-90 21 10 17 
i, 91-95 14 3 21 
i, 96-100 . 12 4 15 
io 101-105... 4 2 8 
106 and over 3 1 1 





pared to an average of 94 for the check group 
of 300 junior high school students. The educa- 
tional quotient is also lower. It is 79.7 as com- 
pared to 91.2 for the check group, which is an 
average retardation of three years, eight 
months. The accomplishment ratio, which is 
the ratio of the educational quotient to the in- 











telligence quotient, is 91.5 for the part-time 
students and 97 for the check group. 

The standard deviation and probable error, 
measured from the mean for the part-time 
group, for intelligence quotient are 9.1 and 6.1; 
for the educational quotient, 9.7 and 6.5; for 
the accomplishment ratio, 7.2 and 4.8. 

In conelusion it appears that the school is 
able to help the non-conforming group to fit 
into industry. The school can help to eliminate 
idleness, and the elimination of idleness is at 
least a temporary benefit to society. It appears 
that this group of part-time continuation stu- 
dents is distinctly lower in mentality, less ambi- 
tious and less industrious than the regular 
school group. It appears that those qualities 
that make it diffieult for the student to fit into 
school are also qualities that make it difficult 
for the student to fit into industry. While 
there may be an occasional genius in the non- 
conforming group, our sampling and methods 
of measuring intelligence would tend to show 


that th . 
at they are very rare oe 


Hyrum Hitton 
GRANITE Higu ScHoou 
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A METHOD FOR DETERMINING WHAT 
COLLEGE STUDENTS CONSIDER 
THEIR OWN DIFFICULTIES 


One constantly hears college students say 
that they ean not “get” this or that subject. 
Frequently such a statement will be followed 
by the reasons why. On the whole these rea- 
sons are reliable. In studying this problem it 
is necessary first of all to obtain an expression 
of opinion as to what these student difficulties 
are. Most colleges to-day are taking a greater 
interest in the individual pupil than ever be- 
fore. It is possible that these difficulties will 
vary from one institution to another and among 
different sections of the country. In this case 
the problem of determining and analyzing the 
results is a separate one for each iusiitution. 
It is impossible for any one school to attempt 
to remedy all difficulties at one time. There- 
fore, it is perhaps better in the beginning to 
come to an understanding of those difficulties 
common to a large number of students, and 
from here work toward the individual. The 
method here described and used is applicable 
to the obtaining of this information from large 
groups. 

The writer asked the members of his various 
classes in psychology to bring to class a list of 
three difficulties which kept them from doing 
better work. They were asked to consider the 
diffieulties with reference to all their courses, 
and not the class in psychology alone. One 
hundred and twenty-nine students responded, 
being equally divided among the College of 
Liberal Arts, the Teachers College and the 
College of Commerce in a large urban eastern 
university. The students were also about 
equally divided among the four classes, fresh- 
man, sophomore, junior and senior. They were 
asked to omit their names so that there would 
be no shading of answers. A list of 281 diffi- 
culties was obtained in this way. A number of 
students handed in less than three and some 
more than the number asked for. Many of 
these difficulties were duplicates, many long 
and inelusive, and many were to the point. All 
duplicates and those with a frequency of but 
one or two were discarded. A list of forty re- 
mained. A committee of three people, one a 
senior and very superior student in the Teach- 
ers College, and another faculty member besides 
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the writer, took the list of forty difficulties and 
by very careful selection, here and there a com- 
bination of two or three items, the number was 
reduced to twenty. This list fairly well repre- 
sents the difficulties uppermost in the students’ 
minds. 

The next problem was to determine from a 
questionnaire which of these difficulties was con- 
sidered greatest in importance, second in im- 
portance, least in importance, ete., by the stu- 
dent body. The twenty difficulties were placed 
on a sheet in random order and mimeographed 
with the following directions at the top of each 
page: 

Below is a list of factors students claim keep 
them from doing their best work in college. Read 
them over carefully several times. Now, renumber 
them along the left-hand margin in the order of 
their importance to you. Number the one you 
think most important to you number one, the tenth 
in importance number ten, ete. Please do not sign 
your name. 


These mimeographed sheets were distributed 
to the members of a number of classes in each 
of the colleges heretofore mentioned. The re- 
turns from 721 students were tabulated. They 
were distributed in the Teachers College, Col- 
lege of Commerce and College of Liberal Arts 
in the approximate ratio of 3: 2:1, and in the 
classes, freshman, sophomore, junior and senior 
in the approximate ratio of 1: 2:2: 1, respee- 
tively. Following is the list of student difficul- 
ties after they were reranked. The first one is 
considered the greatest in importance in keep- 
ing students from doing better work. Last in 
the list may be considered to have little or no 
effect. 


1. Instructors expect too much, consider- 

ing the number of subjects a stu- 

dent carries 4,896 
2. Unable to concentrate while studying 5,458 
3. Instructors forget that students do 

not recall many of the facts once 


learned 5, 
4. Study time not used to advantage; 
inability to start promptly 6,237 


5. Lacking the ability to select the im- 
portant material from a mass of 
information 6,265 

6. The classes are too large 6,958 

Nervousness; self-consciousness; worry 7,001 
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8. Many of the assignments are in- 

definite 7,138 
9. Inability to apply learned facts to 

practical problems 7,145 
10. Embarrassment during a recitation in- 

hibits good work 7,188 
ll. I do not know how to study 7,512 
12. Not enough explanations made in the 

classroom 7,642 
13. Not enough reviews and not enough 

recitation work 1,429 
14. Material in the text-books is too com- 

plex 7,744 
15. Poor previous foundation for ad- 

vanced work 7,909 
16. Instructors not well enough acquainted 

with the students. They too fre- 

quently take a passive attitude 7,909 
17. Don’t know how to take notes, Never 

taught the technique of doing so 8,082 
18. Not enough reference books in the 

library 9,827 
19. Poor personality of the instructors 10,447 
20. A physical defect, i.e., eye, ear, speech, 

ete. 11,565 


The method of weighting was that of multi- 
plying the frequency of oceurrence by the rank 
The 


summation for each difficulty is found on the 


and getting the summation of each row. 
right. The ranking of the summations from 
low to high gave the final order. There is a 
rather large and constant difference between 
difficulties 1, 2, 3 and 4, as ranked above; 5 is 
very close to 4; wide gap between 5 and 6, and 
so on fluetuating here and there to 19, where 
there is a considerable gap between 19 and 20, 
indicating that the students on the whole very 
definitely consider difficulty 20 of little signifi- 
eance in preventing good work. It is possible 
to set up instructional machinery to handle dif- 
ficulties 1, 3, 4 and 5 with little or no change in 
administration. Difficulty 2 may be correlated 
rather highly with lack of intelligence. Diffi- 
culty 6 is perhaps local, as the classes are un- 
usually large in the university where this study 
was made. 

These findings indicate rather clearly that 
many of the factors students themselves con- 
sider handicaps are remediable if the colleges 
take the time and effort to study what they are 
and how they may be remedied. 

Another method of analyzing the difficulties 
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was to group them under three main heads, 
First, those that may be considered primarily 
administrative, being composed of numbers 6, 
14, 15 and 18. 
structional force or numbers, 1, 3, 8, 10, 12, 13, 
16 and 19. 
student, namely, 2, 4, 5, 7, 9, 11, 17 and 20. 


Second, those related to the in- 


Third, those directly related to the 
The 
mean for the first group is 8,110; the second 
group, 7,341, and the third group, 7,408. It is 
interesting to find that students rank the diffi- 
culties having to do with the staff as being more 
important as a group than those associated with 
the students themselves. This may be a matter 
of projection. On the whole the group of dif- 
fieulties bearing on the administration is least in 
importance. 

No attempt is here made to elaborate on re- 
medial measures. It is suggested, however, that 
after colleges and universities know what stu 
dents consider their study or learning difficul- 
ties, immediate steps be taken to remedy in si 
far as possible the main defects. This in each 
case is strictly an individual and local problem. 


SUMMARY 


This is a study in obtaining an expression of 
opinion from large groups of undergraduate 
university students what they consider their own 
difficulties which keep them from doing better 
work. A beginning list of 281 difficulties was 
reduced to twenty through the elimination of 
duplicates and making combinations. A rank- 
ing of this list by 721 students gave the final 
order. It was found that the group of diffieul- 
ties directly related to instruction was of greater 
importance than the group concerning students 
themselves or the administration. 


C. H. SmeurTzer 
THE OnIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
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